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NOTE  BY  THE  DIRECTOR 


At  a  conference  held  by  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Research  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  in  Paris  in  September 
1919  it  was  decided  that  a  series  of  short  monographs  should 
be  published  in  advance  of  the  larger  works  which  had  been 
planned. 

Of  the  two  monographs  contained  in  the  present  volume, 
one,  that  by  Mr.  Vedel-Petersen,  on  the  losses  of  life  caused 
by  the  World  War,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  proposed  series, 
while  the  other,  that  by  Mr.  Dumas,  is  incorporated  with  it  in 
a  single  bound  volume,  because  it  brings  the  account  of  losses 
of  life  caused  by  warfare  down  to  the  date  when  the  World 
War  began.  The  two  monographs,  as  here  combined,  furnish 
an  available  compend  of  information  on  this  highly  important 
subject. 

John  Bates  Clark, 

Director. 

New  York, 
January  18,  1923. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


In  a  certain  way  it  is  a  thankless  task  to  undertake  a  statistical 
investigation  of  the  losses  of  human  lives  during  the  wars  of 
past  times.  We  are  prevented  from  making  even  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  losses,  and  when  statistical  reports  are  found 
the  latter  are  very  often  extremely  defective  and  unreliable. 

Still  it  is  not  without  interest  to  make  such  a  comparison  as 
that  undertaken  by  Professor  Dumas  for  a  great  number  of  the 
wars  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  till  1913. 
The  investigation,  at  any  rate,  proves  two  facts  which  will 
attract  attention.  One  is  the  extraordinarily  small  dimensions 
of  the  losses  as  compared  with  those  of  the  last  war.  If  all  the 
losses  of  the  hundred  years  which  lie  between  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  and  the  World  War  of  1914-18  are  counted,  the  result 
will  prove  a  fraction  only  of  the  number  of  deaths  during  the 
World  War. 

The  other  fact  is  the  enormous  difference  in  the  relative 
number  of  deaths  on  the  battlefield  or  on  account  of  wounds, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  deaths  due  to  diseases  on  the  other. 
Sometimes  in  earlier  wars  more  soldiers  died  from  diseases 
than  on  the  battlefield.  During  the  World  War  the  com- 
parison was  entirely  reversed  ;  only  a  small  number  of  deaths 
were  due  to  diseases.  This  fact  shows  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  past,  a  contrast  which  no  doubt  would  prove  even  more 
striking  were  it  possible  to  go  back,  for  instance,  as  far  as  the 
Crusades.  Medical  science  and  hygiene  have  thus  celebrated 
great  triumphs  during  the  World  War,  and  without  them  the 
destruction  of  human  lives  would  have  been  still  greater. 

Harald  Westergaard 

May  1,  1922. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

Homo  homini  lupus. — Plautus. 

War  is  a  phenomenon  of  very  great  interest.  It  elicits  from 
men  prodigious  energies  and  imposes  upon  them  tremendous 
sacrifices.  One  contemplates  with  amazement  the  courage 
displayed  by  an  army  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  a  peace- 
able people,  and  one  cannot  help  but  marvel  at  the  sufferings 
which  a  nation  will  endure  for  the  sake  of  its  liberty.  The  loss 
of  life  occasioned  by  war  therefore  affords  an  excellent  standard 
whereby  to  measure  both  human  wickedness  and  human  great- 
ness. It  shows  to  what  extent  desire  to  do  evil  or  enthusiasm 
in  support  of  a  good  cause  may  counterbalance  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  Although  that  instinct  is  very  powerful, 
war  nevertheless  gives  rise  to  forces  strong  enough  to  hold  it 
in  check,  with  the  result  that  we  find  millions  of  men  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  in  order  that  their  comrades  may  pillage 
a  town  and  violate  its  women,  or  in  order  that  their  com- 
patriots may  speak  the  language  they  love,  profess  the  faith 
they  believe  right  and  obey  only  their  chosen  leaders. 

Are  such  sacrifices  justified  ?  Before  answering  that  question 
we  must  first  know  their  importance ;  we  must  know  the 
number  of  the  killed  and  the  mutilated.  That  is  what  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do.  Further,  the  value  of  human  life  should  if 
possible  be  ascertained.  Here,  however,  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  according  to  the  point  of  view,  and  one  would 
have  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  egoism  to  escape  the  feeling  that 
one's  own  life  is  worth  more  than  that  of  anybody  else.  Would 
the  sovereign  who  light-heartedly  sends  thousands  of  his 
subjects  to  death  himself  bravely  face  the  dangers  of  battle  ? 

Many  people — people  whom  we  would  not  care  dogmatically 
to  declare  in  the  wrong — believe  that  human  life  has  a  great 
moral  value,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  deprive  our  fellow 
men  of  it  for  the  reason  that  we  never  know  whether  the  person 
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whose  life  we  take  has  at$$i]3$d  t>iU  moral  d-n-*-lo;.»ni?nt.  Com- 
plete devotion  to  our  fellow  men  would  perhaps  be  the  supreme 
wisdom,  but  it  would  have  to  be  absolutely  voluntary.  Certain 
it  is  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  make  use  of  a  man  as  a  tool  to 
be  broken  at  will. 

Governments  do  not  concern  themselves  with  considerations 
of  this  nature.  They  are  not  troubled  by  the  grief  of  mothers 
whose  sons  are  killed  or  of  wives  whose  husbands  are  mutilated. 
They  look  upon  a  man  only  from  the  standpoint  of  his  economic 
value.  Thus  our  attitude  lias  undergone  a  great  change  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  held  that  the  life  of  a  freeman 
had  no  price.  We  deem  it  just  and  proper  that  a  person  who 
accidentally  kills  another  should  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  family 
of  the  victim,  that  an  employer  or  underwriter  should  allot 
a  Mini  of  monev  to  the  legal  heirs  of  a  workman  killed  at  his 
work.  Similarly,  we  have  budgets  which  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  who 
fall  on  the  field  of  honour.  This,  we  believe,  is  only  justice. 
In  the  prime  of  life  a  man  produces  more  than  he  consumes, 
and  he  turns  the  excess  over  to  hi-  family.  His  death  there- 
fore  constitutes  an  appreciable  material  loss  for  society,  so  that 
it  is  right  and  proper  for  the  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
it  to  indemnify  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  means  of 
support. 

If  we  regard  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view  we  are  forced 
to  attribute  to  the  loss  of  human  life  a  primary  importance  in 
the  cost  of  war.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  remarks, 
that  one  is  often  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  houses 
are  rebuilt  in  a  devastated  country,  and  reserves  exhausted 
during  the  hostilities  are  afterwards  replenished.  The  fact  is 
that  in  all  circumstances  the  use  of  goods  destroys  them  more 
or  less  rapidly,  and  that  war  merely  accelerates  this  process  ; 
it  destroys  in  a  few  months  objects  which  under  normal  circum- 
stances would  have  lasted  several  years.  The  result  is  the 
same.  When  peace  is  declared  the  scarcity  of  capital  necessi- 
tates economy,  whereupon  wealth  soon  rises  again  to  its  normal 
level.    But  while  it  takes  only  a  few  weeks  to  build  a  house, 
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it  takes  many  years  to  bring  up  a  man.  A  battle  destroys  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  a  large  number  of  young  men  who 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  been  profiting  not  only  by  their 
own  experience,  but  also  by  that  of  their  ancestors,  and  it  will 
take  a  corresponding  length  of  time  to  replace  them  with  other 
young  men  of  equal  value.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  children  to  bring  up  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
a  high  death-rate  among  men  of  paternal  age  can  only  exert 
a  depressing  influence  upon  the  birth-rate. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  limit  these  considerations 
to  soldiers,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  population  in  general 
also  suffers  greatly  as  a  result  of  war.  The  civil  mortality 
is  very  high,  and  the  children,  weakened  by  privation,  re- 
produce a  generation  correspondingly  less  able  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies. 

Even  if  military  statistics  gave  the  exact  number  of  the 
killed  and  the  mutilated,  they  would  still  be  incomplete ; 
for  they  would  not  include  the  neurasthenics,  the  very  large 
number  of  men  whose  nerves  are  not  strong  enough  to  endure 
the  shocks  of  the  battlefield.  Of  eight  thousand  defenders  left 
in  Port  Arthur  at  the  time  of  its  capitulation,  for  example, 
no  less  than  two  thousand  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
neurasthenia ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  them  never  fully  recovered  their  normal  capacity 
for  work. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  who  have  been  fighting  for  a  long 
time  become  so  accustomed  to  adventure  that  they  find  it 
difficult  to  readapt  themselves  to  ordinary  life.  Having  lost  touch 
with  their  class,  they  spend  their  time  in  frequenting  public- 
houses,  or  playing  cards,  or  relating  their  tales  of  battle  to 
groups  of  idle  listeners  who  would  otherwise  have  something 
better  to  do  than  hear  the  same  old  stories  told  over  and  over 
again.  Thus  from  the  economic  and  moral  points  of  view  they 
are  not  only  useless  but  actually  harmful  in  their  effect  upon 
society.  Balzac  has  so  well  described  the  conditions  of  his 
epoch  that  we  should  not  overlook  his  testimony ;  in  many  of 
his  novels  he  introduces  old  soldiers  who,  having  spent  the 
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better  part  of  their  lives  following  Napoleon  all  over  Europe, 
are  whiling  away  a  truly  miserable  old  age. 

So  long  as  peace  is  not  assured,  so  long  as  nations  continue 
to  prepare  for  war,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  make  war  as  bearable  as  possible.  To  that  end 
it  would  seem  useful  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  losses, 
which  is  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  Chapter  VI.  We 
have  intentionally  avoided  the  formulation  of  a  general  theory  ; 
in  our  reading  we  have  come  across  a  large  number  of  such,  all 
containing  some  tenable  elements,  but  all  in  some  respect 
invalidated  by  experience.  We  are  confronted  with  a  very 
complex  phenomenon,  and  for  the  moment  it  seems  more 
expedient  to  determine  its  conditions  than  to  undertake  to 
reduce  it  to  simple  terms. 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  the 
causes  of  the  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  war,  for  thev  are 
too  numerous.  We  may  cite,  for  example,  greed  for  gain, 
drunkenness,  and  hunger.  Greed  for  gain,  that  is,  desire  to 
pillage,  leads  to  wrong  moves.  At  Saint  Helena  Napoleon 
remarked  :  '  Ney  was  anxious  to  march  to  Elbing  to  procure 
some  funds.  .  .  .  The  consequence  was  the  battle  of  Eylau.' 1 
In  Spain  the  ill-nourished  French  consumed  large  quantities 
of  adulterated  wine,  with  the  result  that  in  June  1808  the 
Vedel  division  left  behind  in  La  Manche  a  large  number  of 
stragglers  who  were  put  to  death.  In  1812  the  Russians  used 
to  ring  hand-bells  in  the  woods,  whereupon  the  famished  Frenc  h, 
believing  that  they  had  come  upon  a  drove  of  cattle,  threw 
themselves  into  the  woods,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  were 
slaughtered.2  Similar  incidents  could  be  enumerated  by  the 
score,  but  the  enumeration  would  become  very  tedious.  Further- 
more, we  should  learn  from  it  nothing  save  what  we  already 
know,  namely,  that  a  good  leader  must  pay  attention  to 
everything. 

Two  kinds  of  phenomena,  economic  and  moral,  exert  a  very 
pronounced  influence  upon  the  loss  of  life  in  war.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  not  been  able  to  devote  to  them  the  attention 
1  Morvan,  vol.  i,  p.  466.  2  Ibid.,  p.  406. 
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they  merit,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  extremely  difficult  to 
grasp.  What  relation  is  there,  for  instance,  between  the 
economic  condition  of  a  country  at  war  and  the  sacrifices  it 
would  make  to  bring  about  peace  ?  To  what  extent  will  the 
rate  of  exchange  in  a  foreign  country  induce  the  loser  to  sign 
an  unfavourable  peace  or  the  victor  to  moderate  his  terms  ? 
Of  two  countries,  the  one  highly  agricultural  and  consequently 
well  supplied  with  food,  and  the  other  largely  industrial  and 
consequently  well  supplied  with  the  materials  of  war,  which 
will  occupy  a  position  of  relative  advantage  ?  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  answer  these  questions,  but  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
their  significance. 

All  military  men  have  attached  great  importance  to  moral  fac- 
tors. Napoleon  expressed  the  opinion  that '  in  war  three-fourths 
of  the  business  is  moral,  while  the  balance  of  material  forces 
constitutes  only  one-fourth  '.  On  August  6,  1870,  after  his 
victory  at  Rezonville,  General  von  Alvensleben  said :  '  A  battle 
is  not  a  slaughter,  it  is  a  moral  struggle  ;  we  were  the  stronger.' 

The  truth  is  that  in  war  each  side  undertakes  to  break  the 
will  of  the  other.  Material  means  are  employed  to  gain  the  end, 
but  the  end  itself  is  moral.  The  losses  necessary  to  defeat  an 
army  must  therefore  vary  with  its  moral  energy.  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1904-1905  the  Koreans  and  Chinese  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  use  of  their  territory  as  a  battlefield  by  the 
opposing  armies.  The  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  and  the  Swiss 
at  St.  Jacques-sur-la-Birse,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  death 
to  surrender.  But  how  are  we  to  establish  a  relation  between 
the  moral  force  of  an  army  and  the  losses  it  will  sustain  rather 
than  yield  ?  How  are  we  to  compare,  with  respect  to  the 
different  epochs  of  history,  the  force  of  patriotism,  the  desire 
to  be  free,  and  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  a  leader  ?  We  have 
no  standard  whereby  to  measure  such  moral  factors  ;  they 
always  play  a  preponderant  role,  but  we  cannot  evaluate  them. 
This  constitutes  a  great  difficulty  for  the  statistician  ;  the  best 
that  he  can  do  is  to  deal  with  the  material  items,  all  the  while 
remaining  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ing his  subject. 

c  2 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  most  cordial  thanks  to 
Mr.  W.  Vinassa,  Captain  in  the  Swiss  Army,  for  his  kindness 
in  reading  a  large  number  of  books  and  drawing  my  attention 
to  passages  of  interest,  as  also  for  discussing  with  me  numerous 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  theme  here  treated.  His  co-operation 
was  most  valuable  to  me. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  SOURCES 

In  undertaking  a  study  of  this  nature  one  is  immediately 
confronted  with  one  great  difficulty — that  of  finding  reliable 
documents.  First  and  foremost,  war  is  not  favourable  to  the 
compilation  of  statistics,  since  there  is  lacking  the  time  and  the 
quiet  necessary  for  all  detailed  and  accurate  work.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  military  and  the 
civil  point  of  view.  Every  day  the  commander  of  an  army  must 
know  how  many  men  he  has  at  his  disposal.  He  attaches  no 
importance  to  the  cause  of  the  absences  ;  killed,  wounded,  sick, 
captured,  deserters,  missing — for  him  it  is  all  the  same  ;  he  con- 
siders only  that  so  many  men  are  not  available  for  fighting. 
Thus  he  holds  it  a  much  more  serious  matter  to  have  all  of  his 
men  weakened  by  diarrhoea  than  to  lose  a  certain  number  in 
action.  The  obvious  reason  for  this  is  that  sickness  prevents 
his  men  from  engaging  in  any  arduous  operations.  For  the 
civilian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrary  is  true.  He  takes 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  sick  get  well  and  return  to  work 
when  the  war  is  over,  while  the  dead  are  for  ever  lost  to  the 
country. 

Moreover,  not  only  do  the  distinctions  which  we  deem  highly 
important  fail  to  interest  the  commander,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  make  them  even  if  he  so  desired.  How, 
for  instance,  could  he  manage  to  find  out  on  the  eve  of  a  battle 
whether  such  and  such  a  man  reported  missing  is  dead  or 
captured  ?  The  victor  always  takes  a  large  number  of  wounded 
prisoners,  but  the  loser  knows  nothing  about  their  fate. 

Then  there  are  the  errors  of  estimation.  '  It  is  an  ancient 
commonplace  that  if  one  were  to  add  up  at  the  end  of  a  cam- 
paign the  losses  which  each  side  supposes  the  other  to  have 
sustained,  one  would  find  that  the  total  would  amount  to  more 
than  the  effective  force  of  the  side  to  which  the  losses  are 
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attributed.  Inasmuch  as  the  large  number  of  wounded  left 
lying  on  the  field  of  battle  is  ordinarily  comprised  in  that  of 
the  prisoners  taken,  it  is  very  difficult,  even  for  persons  on  the 
spot,  to  estimate  the  exact  losses  of  each  side.'  1 

But  there  is  an  even  greater  difficulty.  Military  statistics 
are  often  intentionally  falsified.  '  It  is  to  the  individual 
interest  of  the  leaders  to  magnify  their  successes  and  minimize 
their  reverses,  and  this  interest  ordinarily  concurs  with  that  of 
the  Government  and  the  policy  of  the  moment.  The  need  of 
appearing  strong  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  and  of  deceiving 
him  in  regard  to  the  true  state  of  affairs,  are  likewise  motives 
for  misrepresenting  the  facts.'  -  Napoleon,  who  was  well 
aware  of  this,  used  the  phrase,  *  false  as  a  bulletin  '.  The 
manner  in  which  he  concealed  his  losses  after  the  battle  of 
Eylau  (February  7,  1807)  shows  how  little  confidence,  under 
these  circumstances,  should  be  placed  in  official  documents. 
Of  67,000  men  the  French  lost  23,150  (29  per  cent.),  and  of 
82,500  men  the  Russians  lost  26,000  (31  per  cent.) ;  the  two 
armies  were  completely  exhausted.  Napoleon  planned  to  fall 
back,  but  decided  to  can)])  on  the  battlefield.  During  the  night 
the  Russians  withdrew,  whereupon  Napoleon  regained  courage  ; 
he  speaks  of  only  1,900  killed  and  5,700  wounded,  and  later 
on  (February  12)  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Moniteur  that  even 
these  figures  are  exaggerated. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  effective  strength  and  the 
losses  of  the  opposing  armies  in  the  relatively  recent  wars,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  do  so  in  the  wars  of  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  In  the  time  of  mercenary  troops  the  colonels 
liked  to  magnify  the  nominal  effectives  of  their  regiments  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  the  least  possible  number  of  men 
actually  under  arms.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  they  drew 
pay  corresponding  to  their  nominal  effectives  and  profited  by 
the  absences — the  smaller  the  actual  number  of  effectives,  the 
greater  their  personal  gain.  Many  officers  became  wealthy  in 
this  way,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  soldier's 

1  Mathicu  Ihiuias,  vol.  i,  p.  430.  2  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr.  vol.  i,  p.  14. 

5  Balck,  vol.  v.  p.  331. 
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maintenance  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  six  times  as 
much  as  it  is  to-day.1 

In  certain  epochs  of  history  the  number  of  deserters  was 
very  large.  The  police  were  unable  to  round  them  up,  and 
they  were  consequently  reported  as  missing ;  and  since  they 
were  not  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  were  never 
seen  again.  In  the  days  preceding  the  national  wars,  further- 
more, prisoners  were  apparently  not  returned. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  difficulties 
referred  to  are  not  merely  theoretical,  but  may  be  substantiated 
by  facts  and  figures.  Michailowski 2  adduces  the  following 
data  relating  to  the  French  losses  in  the  battle  of  Novi  (August  4, 
1797) : 


Killed 

Wounded 

Prisoners 

Missing 

Total 

According  to  Suvaroff 

7,000 

5,000 

4,600 

4,000 

20,600 

,,       ,,  Melas  . 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000 

11,000 

,,       ,,  Kamaroski  . 

4,500 

4,600 

9,100 

,,       „  Jomini 

1,500 

5,000 

3,000 

9,500 

The  above  figures  vary,  as  will  be  noted,  more  than  100  per 
cent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  losses  of  the  Union  army  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  Haan  gives  the  number  of  dead  as 
359,528 ;  Pierron,  according  to  Provost-Marshal  General  Fry, 
as  279,376  ;  and  Briiders,  as  166,623. 

Chenu  calls  attention  to  an  analogous  divergence  between 
the  French  and  German  official  sources.3  According  to  the 
Berlin  Bureau  of  Statistics,  on  January  26,  1871,  the  Prussians 
lost  in  the  assault  of  Perches  before  Belfort,  41  killed,  154 
wounded,  and  96  missing,  while  Colonel  Denfert-Rochereau, 
military  governor  of  Belfort,  says  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
brought  back  to  the  town  was  225.  These  figures  are  very 
small,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  typical,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  show  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  truth. 

Even  the  most  authoritative  writers  disagree.  Thus  in  the 
work  of  Binder  von  Krieglstein  and  von  Hoen  on  the  battles 

1  Winter,  p.  608 ;  Riistow.  p.  34.  2  Vol.  iii,  p.  288. 

3  Vol.  i,  p.  2 
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of  Aspern  and  Wagram,  the  former  states  that  the  Austrian 
statistics  are  correct,  that  they  never  indicate  too  few  killed 
and  wounded,  and  therefore  that  the  missing  should  not  be 
reckoned  as  dead  ;  von  Hoen,  on  the  other  hand,  who  pub- 
lished the  work  after  the  death  of  von  Krieglstein,  states  in  the 
corrections  and  additions  that  the  Austrian  missing  always 
included  some  dead,  especially  after  reverses.  Which  of  the 
two  statements  is  correct  ?  Wc  have  found  it  so  very  difficult 
ourselves  to  see  clearly  through  the  jumble  of  statistics  which 
we  have  consulted,  we  are  so  apprehensive  of  having  committed 
similar  errors  ourselves,  that  we  dare  not  be  too  hard  on  their 
authors.  But  however  that  may  be,  we  believe  that  this  diver- 
gence of  opinion  will  serve  to  indicate  to  everybody  how  little 
confidence  may  safely  be  placed  in  military  statistics  in  general. 


CHAPTER  II 


TOTAL  LOSSES  OCCASIONED  BY  WAR 

In  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  loss  of  human  life 
occasioned  by  war  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  number  of 

1.  Participants  (effectives  of  each  side). 

2.  Killed  in  action. 

3.  Died  of  wounds. 

4.  Died  of  disease. 

5.  Died  as  a  result  of  accident,  suicide,  murder,  or  execution. 

6.  Missing. 

7.  Prisoners. 

8.  Wounded. 

9.  Sick. 

10.  Invalided  by  wounds. 

11.  Invalided  by  disease. 

Owing  to  the  paucity  of  official  documents  bearing  upon  the 
matter,  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  compile  such  statistics, 
so  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  adducing,  with  respect 
to  each  campaign  with  which  we  are  concerned,  a  very  small 
part  of  the  figures  which  would  be  of  interest  to  us.  This  will 
give  us  only  an  incomplete  picture  of  the  facts,  while  at  the 
same  time  our  results  will  not  be  easily  comparable  with  one 
another. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-1763) 

From  1756  to  1763  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  II  (the 
Great),  fought  with  the  support  of  Great  Britain  against  Austria, 
France,  Russia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden.  The  exact  losses  of  the 
belligerents  are  unknown,  but  they  are  estimated  to  have  been 
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very  heavy.  Berndt  adduces  the  following  figures  for  the 
Austrian  losses  : 


Killed   32.000 

Died  of  wounds  or  disease       .                 .  93.400 

Missing   10.600 

Prisoners   78.400 

Deserters   62,200 

Invalids   17.400 

Total   303.000 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  normal  footing  of  the  Austrian 
army  was  1 77,444  men.1  It  often  had  to  be  replenished,  how- 
ever, and  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  was  modified  by 
the  war.  If  we  add  to  the  number  of  dead  the  greater  part 
of  the  number  of  missing,  we  find  that  the  Austrian  losses  in 
killed  and  died  of  wounds  and  disease  amounted  to  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  original  effectives. 

In  1756  the  Prussian  army  comprised  126,000  men,  which 
number  increased  to  147.600  in  1757.-  Frederick  the  Great 
estimates  that  the  number  of  his  men  killed  in  the  war  amounted 
to  no  less  than  180,000  ;  1  and  he  also  says  that  seven  cam- 
paigns, seventeen  great  battles,  and  an  equal  number  of 
sanguinary  engagements,  three  sieges  conducted  and  five  sieges 
sustained  by  the  army,  and  the  operations  executed  against 
the  winter  quarters  of  the  enemy — all  these  depleted  his  army 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  1763  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  in  any  regiment  as  many  as  one  hundred  men  who  had 
served  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.' 

We  know  little,  if  anything,  about  the  Russian  losses,  but 
it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  they  were  also  very  heavy.  Of 
88,000  men  who  entered  Poland  in  1757  there  remained  les> 
than  half  (130,000-40,000)  by  the  beginning  of  November.5 

In  the  middle  of  February  1758  the  French  army  in  Germany 
numbered  approximately  76.000  men,  not  all  of  whom  were  in 

1  Grosser  (Ion  rnlstab  (Siebenjdhrigc  Krieg),  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

-  Ibid.,  pp.  117  and  127.  3  Menzel.  p.  ."if>7. 

4  Frederick  II.  Dcnku-unliglritrn  seit  dem  Hiibcrlusbiirger  Frieden  1763  bis  zur 
beendigten  Teilnng  von  Polcn  1775  (Berlin.  1788).  cited  by  .Menzel,  p.  565. 

5  Grosser  GeneruUtab  (Sieben'talirigc  Krieg).  vol,  iv,  pp.  108  and  115. 
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a  condition  to  fight.  The  Prussian  army  under  Duke  Ferdinand 
moved  against  it,  and  when  it  recrossed  the  Rhine  at  the  end 
of  March  it  numbered  scarcely  50,000  men.  Thus  in  six  weeks, 
although  it  participated  in  no  large  engagements,  it  lost  at 
least  16,000  in  dead,  prisoners,  and  missing,  and  10,000  had 
fallen  sick.  Furthermore,  the  Prussians  suffered  no  less  than 
the  French  from  bad  roads,  inclement  weather,  and  the  meagre 
resources  of  the  ravaged  country.  Of  22,000  men  there  were 
no  less  than  6,000  invalids  in  the  lazarets  following  the  army.1 

Wars  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  First  French  Empire 

(1792-1815) 

No  official  statistics  have  been  compiled  showing  the  losses 
sustained  by  France  in  these  wars.  In  fact,  it  would  even  seem 
that  the  documents  on  which  to  base  them  were  destroyed, 
the  truth  being,  no  doubt,  that  the  Government  did  not  want 
the  people  to  know  about  the  sacrifices  which  its  policy  had 
imposed  upon  them.  Many  writers  have  sought  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  with  estimates,  and  while  their  results  are  too  widely 
divergent  to  merit  any  great  amount  of  confidence,  nevertheless 
we  cannot  completely  ignore  them. 

Lagneau  summarized  the  various  estimates  in  a  memorandum 
which  he  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  of  Paris  in  1892.  Francis  d'Yvernois  expresses  the 
opinion  that  prior  to  1798  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution  cost 
France  no  less  than  1,500,000  men,  while  Raudot  de  l'Yonne 
estimates  that  from  1789  to  1800  the  population  of  France 
decreased  by  1,000,000.  According  to  the  Statistique  de  France? 
of  2,080,000  men  enrolled  in  the  army  from  1791  to  1800 
only  677,598  were  left  at  the  time  of  the  military  census  of 
1800-1801.  The  conclusion  is  not  to  be  drawn  that  there  were 
1,400,000  deaths,  however,  since  many  incurables  (sick  and 
wounded)  were  sent  back  home ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
there  were  1,400,000  dead,  missing,  and  invalided,  for  at  that 
time  no  healthy  and  able-bodied  soldiers  were  discharged. 
Thiers,  although  an  admirer  of  Napoleon,  recognizes  that  he 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  134,  151,  152.  2  yQi  ^  p  163 
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sacrificed  no  less  than  1,000,000  men  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Broca  adopts  the  same  figure,  while  Richet  says  : 

I  line!  that  from  1800  to  1815  (Battle  of  Waterloo)  no  less  than 
950,000  Frenchmen  were  killed  by  enemy  fire  ;  if  we  were  to  add 
50.000  and  make  it  an  even  million,  the  figure  would  probably  still  be 
too  low  to  represent  the  truth.  But  the  number  of  killed,  even  in  the 
most  sanguinary  wars,  corresponds  to  scarcely  one-third  of  the  number 
of  deaths  ;  for  disease,  wounds,  and  hardship  almost  invariably  cause 
greater  losses  than  shot  and  shell.  We  may  therefore  estimate  at 
approximately  3.000,000  the  number  of  French  lives  sacrificed  for  the 
gratification  of  the  insensate  pride  of  Napoleon. 

Having  adduced  these  figures,  Lagneau  adds  : 

When  one  places  the  3,157,598  men  who  served  from  1801  to  1814 
over  against  the  01 0.000  men  who  composed,  according  to  Thiers,  the 
entire  French  effective  in  1S14.  including  the  men  who  had  returned 
to  France,  those  who  were  still  occupying  certain  regions  of  Spain  and 
Italy  and  certain  strongholds  of  Germany,  and  those  who  had  remained 
in  Russia  as  prisoners  ;  when  one  deducts  the  additional  14,000  men 
who  were  killed  at  Waterloo,  to  say  nothing  of  the  6,000  wounded 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  when  one  takes  account  of 
those  discharged  because  of  wounds,  who  must  have  constituted  a  very 
large  number  by  reason  of  the  exceedingly  sanguinary  nature  of  the 
fighting — one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  total  losses  sustained  by  the 
French  armies  from  1S01  to  1815  amounted  close  to  2,000.000.  This 
is  an  enormous  number,  but  it  is  less  than  that  given  by  Richet,  who 
estimates  the  total  losses  at  approximately  3, 000. 000.  I  know  that  the 
total  French  mortality  in  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  First 
Empire  has  been  estimated  by  Pouillet  at  1.300,000-1,400.000,  by 
Passy  at  1.800.000.  by  .Juglar  at  1,870.000-2,000,000,  and  by  de  Flaix 
at  2,500,000,  according  to  different  methods  of  calculation.  But  when 
one  compares  the  4.550,000  men  called  into  service  with  the  677,508 
counted  in  1801,  the  579,819  in  1806,  or  the  610,000  indicated  by  Thiers 
for  1814,  and  when  one  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  especially 
under  the  Empire  almost  the  only  soldiers  ever  seen  to  return  home 
were  those  who  had  been  rendered  totally  unfit  for  further  service,  one 
is  led  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  these  estimates,  huge  as  they  are, 
are  still  too  small,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  represent  the  truth. 

Taine  estimates  that  in  the  years  1804-1815  wars  cost  France 
more  than  1,700,000  lives.  Delbrueck,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  all  of  these  figures  as  much  too  large.  According  to 
him,  indeed,  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
amounted  to  less  than  2,000,000  men  all  told,  only  one  quarter 
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of  whom  were  Frenchmen.    In  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher 
(1892)  he  cites  a  statement  made  by  Lagrange  in  reply  to 
a  reproach  directed  against  him  by  reason  of  his  having  voted 
in  the  Senate  in  favour  of  conscription  :  '  That  exerts  no  appre- 
ciable influence  upon  the  mortality  tables.'    Basing  what  he 
says  on  an  article  written  by  von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  Delbrueck 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  levies  made  by  Napoleon  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.     France,  with  a  population  of 
33,000,000,  could  raise  an  annual  contingent  of  190,000  men  ; 
only  30,000  of  them  were  taken  ;  they  were  supposed  to  serve 
for  five  years,  but  on  account  of  the  continuous  fighting  none 
of  those  taken  were  discharged,  and  soon  the  policy  was  adopted 
of  levying  30,000  additional  men  for  service  in  the  reserve.  In 
the  year  1806  there  was  an  extraordinary  levy  of  80,000,  and 
afterwards  the  annual  contingent  gradually  increased  to  80,000, 
this  corresponding  to  a  population  which  annexations  had 
brought  up  to  42,500,000.  After  1811  the  levies  were  enormous, 
but  only  on  paper.  In  1812  Napoleon  had  1,000,000  men  under 
arms,  or  about  1-33  per  cent,  of  his  subjects,  who  numbered 
then  73,500,000.    During  the  Wars  of  Liberation  Prussia 
levied  6  per  cent,  of  its  population.    In  1758,  the  third  year 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  II  had  5  per  cent,  of  his 
subjects  under  arms,  while  at  the  time  of  his  death  (1786) 
he  had  an  army  of  200,000,  representing  about  3-33  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  Prussia. 

Thanks  to  Hodge,  who  studied  the  official  documents  and 
gathered  numerous  interesting  data  from  them,  we  are  fully 
informed  in  regard  to  the  British  losses  from  1793  to  1815. 
During  that  period  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  France  for 
20  years  and  165  days.  The  average  number  of  effectives  of 
the  British  navy  was  110,180  men,  while  its  losses  were  : 1 

Per  thousand 
effectives 
Number  annually 

Killed  by  the  enemy   6,663  3 

Drowned  or  killed  in  shipwrecks  or  fires  .  .  .  13,621  6 
Died  of  disease  or  accident  on  board  ship     .       .       .      72,102  32 

Total   92,386  41 

1  Hodge  (Naval  Operations),  p.  269. 
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Tlie  casualties  in  battle  were 


Killed 
Wounded  . 

Total 


Officers 
935 


1.281 


Petti/  officers 
and  seamen 
4.441 
13.335 

17.776 


Total 
4.787 
14,270 

19,057 


Hodge  passes  from  the  number  of  killed  indicated  in  the 
second  table  to  the  number  of  killed  indicated  in  the  first  table 
as  follows  : 


Killed  

Died  of  wounds  (10  per  cent,  of  the  wounded) 
Omissions  (2  per  cent.).  . 
Drowned  during  buttles  . 


4,787 
1.427 
124 

325 


Total  6.663 

For  the  British  army  Hodge  adduces  the  following  figures 


Effectives  on  January  1,  1793 
(non-commissioned  officers 
and  men) 

Levied  up  to  the  end  of  1815  . 


Total 


Died  . 
Discharged 
45,440  Deserters 
747.670  Prisoners 

Total 

Effectives  on   December  31, 
1815  (non-commissioned 
officers  and  men) 

793.110  Total  . 


219.420 
229,141 
113.273 
20.000 

581.834 

211.276 
793.1  10 


The  average  annual  number  of  effectives  was  9,087  officers 
and  IS!  >..")(  Ill  men.  and  the  casualties  in  battle  were:3 


Officers 
Men 

Total 


Killed 
920 
15.392 

16.312 


Wounded 
4.685 
65,393 

70,078 


Total 

5.6*15 
sn.7S5 

86,390 


In  order  to  determine  the  number  of  men  killed  by  the 
tire  of  the  enemy,  Hodge  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  to 
the  number  of  those  killed  outright  the  number  who  died  from 
wounds  and  the  number  reported  missing  and  considered  dead.1 
Thus  we  have  : 

Killed  15.392 

Died  of  wounds  (one-eighth  of  the  wounded)  .  8.174 
Missing  and  considered  dead         .        .        .  2.003 

Total   25,569 


1  Hodge  (Xaval  Operatiojvs).  p.  273. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  280. 


2  Ibid.  (Military  Operations),  p.  156. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  258. 
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This  enables  us  to  estimate  the  number  of  deaths  due  to 


disease : 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds  ....  25,569 
Died  of  disease    ......  193,851 

Total  219,420 

The  relative  losses  of  the  army  and  navy  may  be  indicated 
as  follows  : 

Navy 

Killed,  drowned,  died  in  shipwrecks  or  fires  .  .  .  100 
Died  of  disease  or  accident  on  board  ship     .        .        .  355 

Army 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds  .....  100 

Died  of  disease        .       .       .       .       .       .  .758 


Fritsch,1  without  indicating  what  army  he  has  reference  to 
and  without  giving  any  absolute  figures,  indicates  the  pro- 
portionate losses  of  the  army  and  navy  during  the  great  wars 


of  1792-1815  as  follows  : 

Navy 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds  .....  100 

Died  of  disease        .       .       .       .       .  •  .  394 

Army 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds  .....  100 
Died  of  disease         .......  529 


We  observe  the  very  important  role  played  by  disease  in  the 
loss  of  life  occasioned  by  war,  and  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  confirm  this  observation  in  the  following  pages. 
There  is  nothing  astonishing  about  it.  The  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  large  congregations  of  men  are  compelled  to  live 
are  almost  always  bad,  so  that  epidemics  break  out  easily  and 
spread  rapidly,  while  great  hardships  and  privations  naturally 
diminish  the  resistance  power  of  the  human  body  in  such  a  way 
as  to  favour  the  contraction  and  development  of  diseases. 
Moreover,  the  doctors  are  so  overburdened  with  work,  generally 
speaking,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  proper 
amount  of  attention  to  each  individual  patient. 


1  p.  5. 
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Hodge  1  has  also  estimated  the  annual  mortality  per  thousand 
effectives,  and  adduces  the  following  figures  : 


Army 

Navy 

Cause  of  casualty 

Officers 

Non-commissioned 
officers  and  men 

Officers,  petty 
Officers,  and  seamen 

Wounded 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds 
Died  in  shipwrecks  or  fires 
Died  of  disease  or  aocident 

30-19 
7-06 

21-91 
6-60 

49-61 

8-62 
3-00 
600 
32-00 

Total  deaths  . 

7  06 

56-21 

41-00 

We  should  have  documents  much  more  complete  than  tho^o 
at  our  disposal  in  order  profitably  to  compare  the  relative 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  In  passing, 
however,  let  us  note  that  in  two  important  ways  a  navy  has 
a  marked  advantage  over  an  army — especially  an  army  which 
does  not  move  about  very  much,  as  is  the  case  in  a  war 
of  position.  We  refer  to  the  disposal  of  faecal  matter  and 
corpses.  Not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to  provide  the  proper 
latrines  for  a  large  body  of  men,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  often 
impossible  to  burn  the  dead  bodies  or  to  bury  them  at  sufficient 
distance.  When  an  army  has  remained  in  one  region  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  and  has  engaged  in  several  battles 
in  that  region,  the  ground  naturally  becomes  full  of  organic 
detritus  in  which  disease  germs  multiply  with  prodigious 
rapidity.  In  the  case  of  the  navy  the  sea  is  always  there  to 
swallow  up  everything.  On  the  other  hand,  the  room  is  very 
limited  on  shipboard,  so  that  the  sailors  have  to  be  huddled 
together  in  very  narrow  sleeping  quarters,  which  they  ventilate 
poorly  from  fear  of  draughts,  with  the  result  that  tuberculosis 
finds  manv  victims  among  them.2 

In  1913  Danzer's  Armee-Zeitang  devoted  an  entire  issue  to 
the  centennial  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  making  a  special  study 
of  the  losses  of  the  enemies  of  France  from  1793  to  1815. 
Summing  up  the  number  of  men  killed  in  the  principal  battles 
during  that  period,  it  adduces  the  following  figures  : 

A  us  t  nans  ....  376.000 
Prussians  ....  134.000 
Russians   ....  289,000 

1  Hodge  {Military  Operations),  p.  l.VJ.  '  GaUi-Valerio.  p.  31. 
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As  Danger* s  Armee-Zeitung  does  not  include  the  number  of 
men  killed  in  the  minor  engagements  or  dead  of  disease,  it 
considers  that  the  above  figures  would  have  to  be  doubled,  if 
not  trebled,  in  order  to  find  the  total  number  of  deaths.  We 
have  just  seen  that  during  the  same  period  Great  Britain  lost 
seven  and  a  half  times  as  many  men  by  disease  as  by  the  fire 
of  her  enemies.  That  proportion  probably  does  not  apply  to 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  however,  since  their  wars  with 
France  were  interrupted  by  periods  of  peace.  Nevertheless,  if 
we  were  to  multiply  the  estimates  of  Darner's  Armee-Zeitung  by 
three,  the  result  would  probably  still  be  a  modest  approxi- 
mation. 

Notwithstanding  its  omissions,  its  rough  computations  in 
most  cases  and  strange  accuracy  in  others,  we  will  reproduce 
at  this  point  a  table  which  Frohlich  compiled  of  the  military 

and  civil  losses  of  the  various  countries  from  1801  to  1815  

a  series  of  estimates  showing  the  frightful  sacrifice  of  human 
life  occasioned  by  the  wars  with  which  we  are  concerned  : 

French  War  of  Santo  Domingo  (French  soldiers  and  sailors)  . 
>>       »    »     »  „      (white  population  of  the  island) 

»    »     »  »      (coloured     „      „     „     >f  ) 

British  War  (Egypt,  1802)  

War  with  Great  Britain,  1802-1814  (losses  on  both  sides) 

»  »  »,  ,,  1805  (losses  on  both  sides)  . 
Calabria  Revolution,  1805-1807  .... 
War  in  the  North,  1806-1807     .        .        .        .  . 

Spanish  War,  1806-1807   

War  of  Italy  and  Germany,  1809 
Walcheren  Expedition,  1809  .... 
Russian  Campaign,  1812  (French  and  their  allies) 

»  „  ,,    (Russians)  ..... 

German  and  French  civil  inhabitants  .... 
Wars  of  1813  and  1814  (losses  on  both  sides) 
Wars  of  1815  (losses  on  both  sides) 

Total  

As  we  have  just  seen,  we  know  very  little  about  the  number 
of  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  wars  of  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuries ;  and  we 
know  still  less  about  the  number  of  invalids.  As  we  have  seen, 
Hodge  estimates  at  229,141  the  number  of  British  soldiers 

1569.37  _ 


60,000 

50,000 
50,000 
692 
200,000 
150,000 
100,000 
300,000 
2,400,000 
300,000 
4,392 
500,000 
300,000 
1,000,000 
450,000 
60,000 

5,925,084 
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discharged  during  the  war,  and  we  may  presume  that  most  of 
them  were  unfit  for  further  service.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover, 
that  this  number  is  a  little  larger  than  the  number  of  deaths. 

According  to  Xiedner,  large  numbers  of  men  were  blinded  by 
military  ophthalmia.  In  Egypt,  owing  to  the  climate,  two- 
thirds  of  the  French  army  suffered  from  this  affliction,  while  in 
Russia  the  dazzling  snow,  the  extreme  cold,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  bivouacs  were  responsible  for  a  great  many  cases.  From 
1813  to  1821  some  25,000  cases  of  ophthalmia  were  observed 
in  the  Prussian  army,  1,100  of  them  resulting  in  partial  or  total 
blindness.  In  1834  the  disease  was  so  widespread  in  the  Belgian 
army  that  there  were  estimated  to  be  no  less  than  4,000  men 
blind  in  both  eyes  and  10,000  men  blind  in  one  eye.  In  1818 
there  were  5,000  blind  men  in  England. 

Having  set  forth  as  well  as  we  could  the  total  losses  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire,  we  will  now 
adduce  a  few  details  relating  to  a  number  of  separate  campaigns. 

The  Expedition  to  Egypt  (1798-1799) 

On  the  first  of  Messidor  of  the  year  VI,  at  the  time  when  the 
French  were  leaving  Malta,  their  army  numbered  approximately 
30,000  men  and  their  navy  12,000  men.1  De  la  Jonquiere 
estimates  that  Napoleon  brought  away  with  him  some  54,000 
men.-  At  the  end  of  the  year  VIII  Desgenettes,  chief  surgeon 
with  the  Army  of  the  Orient,  compiled  the  following  table,3 
showing  the  French  losses  from  the  time  of  the  departure  from 
Fi  ance  up  to  the  last  complementary  day  of  the  year  VIII  : 

Killed  in  action        .....  3.614 

Died  of  wounds        .....  854 

Killed  by  accident    .....  2,468 

Diedofordinandisca.se    ....  290 

Died  of  pestilential  fever   ....  1.689 

Total  8,915 

It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  estimate  at  1,200  the 
number  of  deaths  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  IX  to  the 
18th  of  Thermidor,  the  day  on  which  Desgenettes  left  Egypt. 

1  Desgenettes,  p.  11.  2  De  la  Jonquiere,  vol.  i,  p.  524. 

3  Desgenettes,  pp.  172-173. 
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Thus  while  the  latter  was  directing  the  medical  service  of  the 
Army  of  the  Orient,  that  is,  during  a  period  of  three  years,  the 
number  of  deaths  exceeded  10,000. 

On  the  21st  of  Pluviose  of  the  year  VII  some  15,000  men, 
12,945  of  them  bearing  arms,  were  detached  from  the  Army  of 
the  Orient  to  take  part  in  the  Syrian  expedition,  which  lasted 
eighteen  weeks.  During  that  time  plague  carried  away  700 
men.1  De  la  Jonquiere  2  says  in  regard  to  this  expedition  : 

It  seems  possible  to  draw  up  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Syrian  campaign 
as  follows  :  2,200  deaths,  whereof  1,200  were  caused  by  enemy  fire 
and  1,000  by  disease,  and  2,300  invalided  or  wounded,  whereof  100 
were  totally  incapacitated  for  further  service. 

The  Italian  and  German  War  (1799) 

According  to  Mathieu  Dumas,3  at  the  beginning  of  this 
campaign  the  French  and  allied  armies  in  Swabia,  the  Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  numbered  approximately  370,000  men. 
The  same  writer  estimates  the  number  of  men  killed  and 
seriously  wounded  in  the  principal  engagements  at  116,400, 
and  adds : 

If  we  deduct  this  number  from  the  total  of  370,000  which  we  believe 
to  represent  the  numerical  strength  of  the  armies  put  into  the  field  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  there  will  remain  254,000  ;  and  if  at  the  same 
time  we  take  into  account  the  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  disease 
and  other  causes,  as  well  as  the  number  of  unexchanged  prisoners, 
we  will  see  that  in  four  months  the  armies  lost  more  than  one-half  of 
their  effectives.  At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  to  the  first  of  August,  when  scarcely  half  of  the  period 
of  the  operations  was  passed,  nearly  a  third  of  the  men  engaged  were 
either  killed  or  disabled  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Returning  to  this  question  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  work,4 

the  same  writer  says  : 

New  researches  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  end  of 
this  campaign  the  total  forces  of  the  Republic,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  its  territory,  from  the  island  of  Texel  to  the  city  of  Genoa,  amounted 
to  scarcely  140,000  men. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  of  a  total  of  370,000  men  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  the  French  lost  no  less  than  230,000 

1  Desgenettes,  p.  107.  2  De  la  Jonquiere,  vol.  iv,  p.  632. 

3  Mathieu  Dumas,  vol.  i,  p.  431.  4  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  331. 
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killed,  disabled,  deserted,  and  captured — to  which  figure  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  the  soldiers  who  were  in  France 
when  the  war  began,  as  well  as  those  who  were  levied  while 
the  operations  were  in  progress. 

When  Suvaroff  arrived  in  Italy  on  April  4,  1799,  the  Austrian 
forces  numbered  scarcely  55,000  men  in  the  field,  5,000 
reserves,  and  17,000  garrison  troops  in  the  rear ;  1  and  their 
numbers  seem  to  have  remained  about  the  same  throughout 
the  campaign.  On  August  27,  1799,  the  Russian  general  stated 
in  a  report  to  Emperor  Paul  that  since  the  Austrians  had  been 
under  his  command  they  had  lost  4,157  killed.  10,016  wounded 
(of  whom  1,190  died),  and  8.3:33  prisoners.-  Shortly  afterwards 
Suvaroff  entered  Switzerland  with  20.000  Russians,  and  at  the 
end  of  sixteen  days,  on  September  26,  1799,  he  arrived  at  Ilanz 
with  scarcely  15,000  men,  who  were  in  great  disorder  and 
without  baggage  or  artillery.  More  than  1.600  had  been  killed, 
had  fallen  down  precipices,  or  had  been  frozen  to  death,  while 
the  number  of  wounded  exceeded  3,500.;!  The  losses  of  the 
advance  guard,  commanded  by  General  Bagration,  were  par- 
ticularly heavy,  his  forces  having  dwindled  from  3,000  men 
on  September  111  to  1,800  men  on  September  2:3.' 

The  Spanish  War  (1808-1814) 
Hodge  5  adduces  a  table  showing  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
arm\-  of  Wellington  during  the  period  of  forty-one  months  from 
December  25,  1810.  to  May  25,  1814.   The  effectives  averaged 
2.716  officers  and  61,511  men,  and  the  casualties  were  : 


Officers 

Men 

Wounded  ..... 

2,208 

3Q.221 

Killed  

6,355 

Died  of  wounds  .... 

184" 

3,778  b 

Total  deaths  .... 

583 

10.133 

Died  of  disease  .... 

357 

23,696 

Missing  (considered  dead)  . 

861 

Grand  total  deaths 

940 

34,690~ 

»  Onc-twclfth  of  the  wounded.  b  One-eighth  of  the  wounded. 

1  Michailowski,  vol.  i.  p.  219.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  403. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  128.  *  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

5  Hodge  {Military  Operations),  p.  162. 
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The  number  of  deaths  caused  by  disease  is  a  little  more  than 
double  the  number  caused  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  This 
proportion  is  not  abnormal,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  morbidity  (sick-rate)  was  high  (209  per  thousand  from  1808 
to  1814).1  In  order  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  deaths 
resulting  from  disease  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  how 
many  men  were  sent  home  to  die  and  recorded  as  discharged, 
although  in  reality  they  lost  their  lives  in  direct  consequence 
of  the  war. 

The  morbidity  of  the  French  army  during  the  same  period, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  only  130  per  thousand  of  the  average 
effectives.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  French 
army,  which  was  much  larger,  averaging  as  it  did  299,000  men, 
was  especially  an  army  of  occupation  and  consequently  sur- 
rounded by  better  sanitary  conditions. 

The  Walcheren  Expedition  (1809) 

The  average  number  of  British  effectives  was  21,000,3  and 
the  mortality  was  346-9  per  thousand  died  of  disease  and 
16-7  per  thousand  killed  by  the  enemy.4  The  morbidity,  on 
the  other  hand,  rose  as  high  as  587  per  thousand.5 

The  Russian  Campaign  (1812) 

Historians  do  not  agree  regarding  the  exact  loss  of  life 
occasioned  by  this  campaign,  but  they  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  it  was  terrible.  A  few  figures  will  convey  a  better 
idea  of  the  truth  than  a  large  number  of  words. 

General  Gourgaud  estimates  at  400,000  the  number  of 
soldiers  who  marched  into  Russia.  He  also  says  that  only 
127,000  of  them  returned  to  Germany,  while  de  Segur  reduces 
this  already  very  low  figure  to  60,000.6  Von  der  Osten-Sacken 
says  that  of  612,000  men  who  crossed  the  Niemen  scarcely 
112,000  returned.  Rousset  reports  that  nine  days  prior  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Niemen,  on  June  15,  1812,  the  effectives  of  the 

1  Ibid.,  p.  283.       2  Ibid.,  p.  284.       3  Ibid.,  p.  173.         *  Laveran,  p.  245. 
5  Hodge  (Military  Operations),  p.  173.  6  Lagneau,  p.  82. 
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79  French  battalions  commanded  by  General  Davout  was 
66,345  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men,  and  that 
on  January  8,  1813,  it  was  3,019.*  Deducting  from  this  number 
the  sick  and  the  permanently  incapacitated,  there  remained 
but  2,281  men  (674  officers  and  1,607  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men)  capable  of  bearing  arms.  At  the  end  of  seven  months, 
accordingly,  there  was  only  one  healthy  and  able-bodied  man 
left  out  of  every  twenty-nine  who  had  started  out  on  the 
campaign. 

We  also  know  something  about  the  losses  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.-  At  the  time  of  its  departure  from  Moscow  the  Young 
Guard  (the  corps  of  Trevise)  numbered  475  officers  and  9,504 
men,  and  of  these  there  were  only  278  officers  and  795  men  left 
under  arms  on  December  19,  1812.  The  rest  had  been  killed, 
or  had  been  frozen  to  death,  or  had  died  from  hardship  and 
privation,  or  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Old 
Guard  (third  corps)  numbered  185  officers  and  5,777  men  on 
November  13,  1812,  and  these  numbers  had  dwindled  down  to 
159  and  1,312,  respectively,  on  December  20,  1812  ;  of  the 
1,312,  moreover,  not  more  than  500  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms. 

On  November  17  Marshal  Ney  left  Smolensk  with  8,000  men, 
who  were  joined  by  7,000,  for  the  most  part  unarmed  stragglers. 
On  the  following  day  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  through 
the  troops  of  General  Miloradovitsch,  failed  in  the  attempt, 
and  that  evening  found  himself  with  only  3,000  men.  Abandon- 
ing horses,  guns,  and  wagons,  he  crossed  the  Dnieper  on  the 
ice  and  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  at  Orschna, 
where  he  had  onlv  900  men  left.' 

The  second  and  third  corps  arrived  at  Marienburg  on 
December  25  and  26  ;  the  former,  in  particular,  had  been 
greatly  depleted.  On  December  2  General  Maison  had  been 
able  to  round  up  only  500  men  out  of  his  three  divisions.  The 
Swiss  alone,  according  to  Schaller,  had  lost  9.000  men  during 
the  campaign.    On  his  arrival  at  Marienburg  Colonel  d' Affray. 


1  Rousset  (Grande  Armee).  pp.  2  and  3.  2  Reboul.  pp.  429  and  430. 

3  Freytag-Loringhoven  (PersunlichLeit).  p.  134. 
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their  oldest  officer,  found  11,  70,  87,  and  43  men  respectively 
in  his  four  regiments,  while  the  other  corps  had  suffered  pro- 
portionately. After  the  arrival  of  the  stragglers  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  days  the#number  of  effectives  increased  a  little, 
so  that  in  January  the  second  corps  was  able  to  organize  three 
battalions.  The  increased  effectives  presented  a  total  of  42 
officers,  1,279  armed  men,  and  1,899  unarmed  men.  On 
January  6  the  total  increased  in  the  third  corps  to  228  officers, 
132  non-commissioned  officers,  and  1,372  men  who  were  able- 
bodied,  and  to  65  officers,  44  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
281  men  who  were  hors  de  combat ;  there  were  only  about  850 
men  actually  under  arms.  The  fourth  corps,  when  it  passed 
Heilsberg  on  December  24,  numbered  278  officers  and  306 
men,  one-half  of  whom  were  not  in  a  condition  to  serve  in  the 
following  campaign.1  Disease,  especially  typhus,  caused  terrible 
ravages  among  the  men,  who  were  already  weakened  by  fatigue, 
hunger,  and  cold.  Thus  at  Vilna  it  carried  off  no  less  than 
25,000  of  30,000  French  prisoners.2 

The  Russians  likewise  sustained  frightful  losses.  Von  der 
Osten-Sacken  3  reports  that  they  numbered  some  488,000,  of 
whom  66,000  took  no  part  in  the  operations.  Reboul 4  estimates 
their  losses  at  250,000,  while  Bloch  states  that  the  Russian 
army,  numbering  209,800  men,  was  reduced  to  40,290  men  in 
six  and  a  half  months.5  Von  Freytag-Loringhoven,6  quoting 
Klausewitz,  reports  that  the  Russian  army  left  Tarutino  with 
110,000  men  and  arrived  at  Vilna  with  40,000  men  ;  the  rest 
were  dead,  sick,  wounded,  or  exhausted. 

The  Prussian  War  (1813) 

In  the  middle  of  August  1813  the  first  Prussian  army  corps, 
quartered  at  Zobten,  numbered  37,728  men,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  following  November  it  reached  the  Rhine  with  11,515 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.   Riecke  gives  the  following  table  : 7 

1  Reboul,  pp.  123-125.  2  Laveran,  p.  274. 

3  Von  der  Osten-Sacken.  p.  13.  4  Reboul,  p.  227. 

5  Bloch,  vol.  v,  p.  228.  6  Von  Freytag-Loringhoven  (Persdnlichkeit),  p.  67. 

'  Riecke,  p.  41. 
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Per  thousand 

Number 

effectives 

Killed  .... 

2,217 

59 

Wounded  .... 

10.127 

268 

Captured  and  missing 

4.113 

109 

Sick  and  exhausted 

9.726 

258 

Men  capable  of  bearing  arms 

11,515 

305 

Total1 

26.213 

As  regards  the  French  losses,  in  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  of 
April  13,  1913,  de  Serignan  cites  an  estimate  made  by  Quarre 
de  Verneuil  showing  that  in  the  year  1813  alone  the  number 
of  soldiers  placed  in  the  field  by  Napoleon  was  1,180,000,  of 
whom  less  than  100,000  recrossed  the  Rhine  at  the  end  of 
December  1813. 

The  War  of  Sweden  against  Russia  (1808-1809) 
In  the  western  theatre  of  the  war,  and  in  November  of  its 
first  year,  the  Swedish  corps  mobilized  to  resist  a  possible  attack 
from  the  Danes  lost  6,800  out  of  17,000  men  (40  per  cent.)  from 
exanthematic  typhus  and  dysentery  :  this  before  the  army  had 
even  begun  its  operations.  In  Finland  the  army  of  12,000  men 
was  at  first  in  good  health,  but  in  September  it  was  attacked  by 
typhus  and  had  to  retire,  leaving  behind  1,200  victims  of  the 
disease  in  Uleaborg  ;  it  carried  into  Sweden  3,109  sick  men  and 
only  64  wounded.  In  ten  weeks  it  had  had  1,703  deaths  (142 
per  thousand)  and  5,929  cases  of  sickness.2 

The  Russo-Turkish  War  (1828-1829) 
Moltke  estimates  the  Russian  effectives  at  the  be<nnnin°;  of 
this  campaign  at  68,000.  and  the  losses,  including  non-com- 
batants, at  60,000.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  10,000- 
15,000  combatants  returned  to  Russia.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  the  army  was  very  bad  ;  in  ten  months  (April  1828  to 
February  1829)  no  less  than  75,226  cases  of  serious  diseases 
were  treated  in  the  regimental  lazarets  and  134,882  cases  in 
the  hospitals.  Thus  if  the  total  effective  strength  is  estimated 
at  100,000,  it  follows  that  each  soldier  averaged  two  treatments. 

1  There  must  be  a  misprint  somewhere  in  this  table  as  the  total  is  not  exact. 

2  Niedner,  p.  34. 
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In  1828  approximately  5  per  cent,  of  those  treated  in  the 
regimental  lazarets  and  19-2  per  cent,  of  those  treated  in  the 
hospitals  died  :  this  as  compared  with  14-6  per  cent,  and  37  per 
cent.,  respectively,  in  the  following  year.  From  March  to 
July  (1829)  81,214  sick  men  were  taken  into  the  hospitals  and 
28,746  of  them  died — 35  per  cent,  of  the  sick  and  48  per  cent, 
of  the  effectives.  Scurvy  caused  terrible  ravages  among  the 
Russians ;  in  the  month  of  August  1829  it  reduced  the  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Asof  to  128  men,  and  other  regiments  suffered 
proportionately. 

The  Crimean  War  (1854-1856) 

Chenu.  adduces  the  following  figures  indicating  the  losses  of 
the  various  armies  : 

French  Army 
Effectives   309,268 

Killed  10,240 

Died  of  wounds  10,000 


Total   20,240 a 

Died  of  disease      ......     75,375 b 

Total  deaths  95,615 0 

a  65  per  thousand.         h  244  per  thousand.         c  309  per  thousand. 

Chenu's  work  does  not  permit  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
deaths  in  the  hospitals  resulting  from  wounds  and  those  result- 
ing from  disease.  The  above  number  (10,000)  is  probably  an 
estimate,  and  is  taken  from  the  book  by  the  same  author  on 
the  war  of  1870—1871.  There  were  436,144  men  taken  into  the 
field  hospitals,  but  on  account  of  double  reckonings  the  number 
of  sick  and  wounded  may  be  estimated  at  probably  not  more 
than  225,000.   The  surgeons  performed  6,577  amputations. 


British  Army 
Effectives  (officers  and  men) 

Killed 

Died  of  wounds 
Total  . 

Died  of  disease 

Total  deaths 
*  47  per  thousand.        b  180  per  thousand. 


97,864 

2,755 
1.847 


4,602  a 

17,580  b 
22,182  c 
c  227  per  thousand. 
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According  to  Chenu,  18,283  wounded  men  and  144,410  fever 
patients  were  cared  for ;  of  the  latter  4,513  died  of  cholera  and 
463  of  congelation.  Chenu  gives  no  information  in  regard  to 
the  mortality  during  the  year  following  the  return  of  the  army 
to  England. 

PlEDMONTESE  ARMY 


Effectives   21.000 

Killed   12 

Died  of  wounds     ......  16 

Total   28  • 

Died  of  disease   2.160" 

Total  deaths   2.194c 

*  1  per  thousand.        l>  103  per  thousand.        c  104  per  thousand. 


This  rather  large  total  includes  only  the  deaths  which 
occurred  in  the  Orient.  Chenu  does  not  know  the  number  of 
men  who  succumbed  after  having  been  sent  back  to  Piedmont. 

As  regards  the  Russian  army,  Chenu  estimates  the  number 
of  deaths  at  630,000  ;  and  as  regards  the  Turkish  army,  at 
35,000.  Myrdacz  gives  the  following  figures  indicating  the 
Russian  losses  from  September  1854  to  the  end  of  October 
1855  :  * 

Russian  Army 


Effectives   324.478 

Killed   21,000 

Died  of  wounds     ......  14.671 

Total   35,671 1 

Died  of  disease     ......  37.454 b 

Total  deaths   73.125 c 

1  110  per  thousand.         b  115  per  thousand.         c  225  per  thousand. 


In  addition  to  this,  2,288  Russian  soldiers  (7  per  thousand 
of  the  effectives)  died  from  various  causes  away  from  the 
theatre  of  the  war.  This  high  mortality  was  due  in  particular 
to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  typhus,  especially  exanthematic 
typhus.  As  regards  cholera,  Niedner 2  tells  us  that  on  July  30, 
1854,  the  French  Epinasse  Division  was  attacked  by  so  virulent 
an  epidemic  that  it  lost  one-fourth  of  its  effectives  within 

1  Myrdacz  (Ktimkrieg),  p.  53.  2  Niedner,  p.  9. 
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twenty-four  hours,  and  had  to  withdraw  without  having  come 
in  contact  with  the  enemy.  According  to  Baudens,  Niedner 
reports  1  that  from  April  10,  1855,  to  August  10,  1856,  the 
French  had  11,024  cases  of  cholera,  of  which  4,733  resulted  in 
recovery  and  5,585  were  fatal ;  1,064  victims  of  the  disease 
were  sent  back  to  France.  In  order  to  make  these  figures 
agree  with  one  another,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  there 
were  counted  among  the  deaths  a  number  of  those  which  took 
place  after  the  return  to  France.  The  French  had  a  total  of 
20,400  cases  and  11,196  deaths,2  and  the  British  a  total  of 
7,575  cases  and  4,513  deaths.3 

As  regards  typhus,  the  hospitals  in  Constantinople  cared  for 
7,130  cases,  of  which  2,995  were  fatal,  while  of  nearly  400 
cases  treated  in  the  Goutt  Hospital  in  the  Crimea  only  five 
resulted  in  recovery.4  Jacquot  attributes  this  epidemic  to 
(1)  the  agglomeration  of  large  bodies  of  men  in  too  small  camps 
and  barracks,  (2)  encampment  on  soil  impregnated  with  animal 
matter  (carrion  and  corpses  improperly  buried,  &c),  (3)  hard- 
ship and  privation,  (4)  insufficient  and  inferior  nourishment. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  heavy  losses  occasioned  by 
the  Crimean  War  were  not  confined  to  the  belligerents.  Accord- 
ing to  Frohlich,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Austrian  army  of 
observation,  numbering  283,000  men,  lost  35,000  men  (124  per 
thousand  of  the  effectives)  as  a  result  of  disease. 


According  to  Chenu,  France  sent  approximately  200,000 
men,  including  non-combatants,  to  Italy.  The  combatants 
numbered  some  115,000,  and  the  casualties  were  as  follows  : 


The  Italian  War  (1859) 


Number 
2,536 
2,962 


Per  thousand 
effectives 


Killed 

Died  of  wounds 


Total 


5,498 


27 


Died  of  disease 
Missing 

Total 

1  Niedner,  p.  13, 


2  Scrive, 


3  Longmore, 


2,040 
1,128 


8,666 


4  Jacquot,  pp,  42  and  63. 


4:; 


id 

6 
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We  may  also  add  the  invalids  as  follows  : 


Number 
7.538 
1.128 
2,124 
1 .536 


Per  thousand 
total  effectives 


Per  thousand 
active  effectives 


Died 


:;s 
(! 
I  I 

8 


M 
10 
IS 

13 


Missing 

Invalided  with  a  pension 
Pensioned  provisionally 


In  the  three  principal  battles  in  which  the  Sardinians  took 
part,  according  to  Chenu,  they  lost  at  least  1,010  killed,  523 
died  of  wounds,  and  1,268  missing;  but  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  total  losses  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  thereto,  he  says, 
the  number  of  those  who  died  from  disease  and  the  number  of 
those  who  were  killed  in  the  minor  engagements.  The  number 
of  combatants  remained  close  to  56,000  men. 

According  to  Frdhlich,  the  Neapolitans  lost  14,010  men  and 
the  Papal  army  2,370  men.  Myrdacz,  quoting  from  Hausner, 
gives  the  following  number  of  deaths  : 


He  regards  these  figures  as  greatly  exaggerated,  however, 
and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  glance  at  those  given  by 
Chenu.  Myrdacz  estimates  at  12,568  the  number  of  Austrians 
who  were  killed  and  who  died  in  the  field  hospitals  of  their 
country  ;  and  to  this  number  it  would  be  necessary  to  add 
some  1,000  deaths  in  the  field  hospitals  of  the  enemy,  winch 
would  bring  the  total  Austrian  losses  up  to  approximately 
13,500.  This  last  figure  is  perhaps  a  little  too  small.  Chenu, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  estimates  the  number  killed  in  the  six 
principal  battles  at  5,416,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  number 
of  those  who  died  of  wounds,  as  well  as  the  number  of  those 
who  were  killed  and  those  who  died  of  wounds  received  in  the 
minor  engagements,  plus  the  number  of  those  who  died  of 
disease,  the  total  would  seem  to  exceed  that  given  by  Myrdacz. 
The  losses  given  correspond  to  a  number  of  effectives  which, 


according  to  Chenu,  increased  from  92,240  on  May  20,  1859, 
to  198,035  on  June  24,  1859. 


Austrians  . 

French 

Italians 


5!l.664 
30.220 
23,610 
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The  Spanish  Expedition  to  Morocco  (1859-1860) 

The  following  figures  relating  to  the  Spanish  army  are  taken 
from  Streffleur's  Oesterreichische  Militarische  Zeitschrift : 


Effectives 


Date 

Staff 
officers 

Line 
officers 

Men 

November  18,  1859 

163 

1,599 

33,228 

February  3,  1860  . 

179 

1,623 

35,079 

March  22,  1860 

231 

1,888 

43,069 

Deaths 


Cause  of  casualty 

Staff 
officers 

Line 
officers 

Men 

Total 

Killed 

5 

48 

733 

786 

Died  of  wounds  . 

2 

42 

322 

366 

Died  of  disease  . 

11 

50 

2,827 

2,888 

Total 

18 

140 

3,882 

4,040 

The  number  of  wounded  was  4,994,  including  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  men. 

The  American  Civil  War  (1861-1865) 

Here  again  writers  do  not  agree  regarding  the  absolute 
mortality  of  the  belligerents,  but  they  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  it  was  very  high.  According  to  Frohlich,  who 
gives  the  largest  figures,  the  losses  were  as  follows  : 


Northern  States 


Killed  

67,038  (including  4,142  officers) 

43,000 

i  9 

2,223  „ 

224,586 

99 

2,795  „ 

Died  of  accident,  murder,  suicide,  execution, 

sunstroke,  &c.  ..... 

24,872 

423  „ 

Total  

359,496 

99 

9,583  „ 

The  Northern  army  numbered  13,000  men  at  the  beginning 
of  1861,  and  1,000,000  men  at  the  end  of  1865.  Haan  gives 
almost  identical  figures,  corresponding  to  a  total  of  2,666,999 
men  levied. 

Southern  States 

Killed  51,452 

Died  of  wounds  ....  20,893 
Died  of  disease  ....  120,000 
Missing   384,281 
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Tims,  according  to  Frohlich,  the  death  of  over  190,000  men 
may  be  regarded  as  a  well-established  fact ;  to  which  figure 
a  good  many  missing  should  be  added. 

Draper  1  says  that  the  Northern  States  levied  2,688,523  men, 
but,  as  many  of  them  were  discharged  and  subsequently  re- 
enrolled,  he  adds  that  it  is  necessary  to  reckon  with  an  actual 
effective  of  only  about  1,500,000.  According  to  him  the  losses 
of  the  Northern  States  were  as  follows  : 


Killed 

Died  of  wounds 
Died  of  disease 

Total 


.->6.000 
:;:,.(  km  i 
184.000 

275,000 


These  figures  indicate  a  mortality  of  183  per  thousand.  The 
Confederate  army  was  considerably  smaller,  but  its  absolute 
mortality  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  lower  than 
300,000. 

t'hanal  adduces  the  following  figures  indicating  the  lo>ses  of 


Killed  . 
Died  of  wounds 
Died  of  disease 
Missing  . 
Killed  by  accident 
Executed 

Total 

General  Pierron,  according  to  Provost-Marshal  General  Fry, 
gives  the  following  figures  for  a  total  of  2,789,893  men  levied 
bv  the  Northern  State^  : 


Officers 

Men 

3,626 

57.736 

1.595 

33.132 

2.314 

180,973 

123 

6.626 

12 

294 

7 

7,670 

27S.76S 

Killed,  or  died  of  wounds 
Died  of  disease,  accident,  &c.  . 

Total  .... 


96.089 
183.287 


270.376 


Bruders  is  less  pessimistic  ;  according  to  him  there  were 
2,378,616  men  levied,  and 


Killed  or  died  of  wounds 
Died  of  disease,  accident.  &c. 

Total  . 


33.777 
132,846 

166,623 


1  Draper,  p.  451. 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  total  losses  of  the  Northern  army 
amounted  to  at  least  275,000,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  double  that  figure  in  order  to  arrive  ab  the  total  losses  of 
both  sides ;  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  those  who 
returned  home  and  died  there  of  wounds  or  diseases  contracted 
in  the  war.  Thus  the  number  of  men  who  lost  their  lives  in 
direct  consequence  of  their  participation  in  the  war  would 
probably  exceed  2  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year  1860  amounted  to  31,433,790.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
foreigners  took  part  in  the  fighting. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  high  mortality  it  is  necessary  to 
signalize  the  extremely  unfortunate  condition  of  the  prisoners 
of  war,  especially  that  of  the  Northerners  in  the  prison  camps 
of  the  South.  Not  including  the  prisoners  immediately  ex- 
changed or  released  on  parole,  there  were  222,847  Southerners 
in  the  prison  camps  of  the  North  and  126,950  Northerners  in 
the  prison  camps  of  the  South ; 1  the  mortality  of  the  former 
was  121  per  thousand,  and  that  of  the  latter  291  per  thousand, 
this  including  the  mortality  of  the  wounded  prisoners.2  A  single 
example  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  terrible  conditions 
under  which  these  unfortunate  men  lived.  It  is  said  that 
many  of  the  Northern  prisoners  suffered  from  stomach  troubles, 
which  caused  them  to  evacuate  their  food  without  having 
assimilated  it,  and  that  their  comrades  frequently  became  so 
ravenously  hungry  that  they  went  so  far  as  to  search  among 
their  excrements  for  non-digested  particles  of  food  to  wash  off 
and  eat.3 

The  French  Expedition  to  Mexico  (1862-1867) 

The  French  effective  strength  was  always  from  25,000  to 
35,000  men,  rising  as  high  as  35,318  in  1864.4  Bloch,  according 
to  Dr.  Morache,  estimates  their  losses  at : 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds  .  .  .  1,729 
Died  of  disease      .....  4,925 

Total  6,654 

1  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  p.  351.  2  Ibid.,  p.  352. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  356.  4  Chenu  (Campagne  d'ltalie),  vol.  ii,  pp.  964-965. 
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The  Dano-Prussiax  War  (1864) 

According  to  Loeffler,  the  Prussian  effective  strength  was 
approximately  40,000  men  on  February  1,  1864,  63,500  men 
at  the  beginning  of  July  of  the  same  year,  and  46,000  men  at 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  (October  30, 1864). 
According  to  the  Prussian  War  Department  (Military  Medical 
Division),  the  average  effective  strength  was  50,000  and  the 
losses  were  as  follows  :  1 

Per  thousand 


Number  effectives 

Killed   422  8 

Died  of  wounds  ....  6 

Died  of  disease  ....  280  6 

Killed  by  acc  ident      ...  23  0 

Suicides    .....  7  0 

Total         ....  1,048  21 


Of  the  422  men  killed,  22  were  officers,  while  of  the  316  men 
who  died  of  wounds,  15  were  officers. 

The  total  number  of  combatants  in  the  Danish  army  was 
41,403  on  February  1,  47,389  on  April  1,  41,848  on  May  1,  and 
39,269  on  August  1  (1864).  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  Danes  mobilized  for  the  war  was  70,000,  and  that 
the  losses  were  as  follows  : 

Per  thousand 


Number  effectives 

Killed  599  3 

Died  of  wounds        .        .        .           836  12 

Missing  (probably  killed)    .        .           si  is  12 

Died  of  disease  and  suicides       .           690  10 

Total        ....        2,933  42 


Furthermore  the  Danes  had  3,159  wounded,  not  counting 
those  who  died  of  wounds  (45  per  thousand  of  the  total  effec- 
tives), and  1,181  missing,  not  counting  those  regarded  as  having 
been  killed.2 

As  for  the  Austrians,  the  total  number  of  deaths  rose  to 
15  per  thousand  of  their  total  effectives  (Grosser  Generalstab, 
J)eutsch-Danischer  Krieg,  t.  ii,  p.  770). 


Loeffler  (Generalbericht).  pp.  9-10. 


2  Slatisliske  Meddelelser. 
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The  Austko-Prussian  War  (1866) 

The  Prussian  effective  strength  was  9,093  officers  and  428,169 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  their  casualties  were 
as  follows  : 1 


Officers 

Non-commissioned  officers 
and  men 

Cause  of  casualty 

Number 

Per  thousand 
effectives 

Number 

Per  thousand 
effectives 

Killed  .... 

178 

20 

2,753 

6 

Died  of  wounds 

84 

9 

1,435 

3 

Died  of  disease  . 

53 

6 

6,374 

15 

Total 

315 

35 

10,562 

25 

Wounded 

669 

73 

15,508 

36 

Missing  until  mid-December 

1866  .... 

785 

2 

There  were  also  a  large  number  of  invalids,  as  indicated  by 
Loeffler  in  the  following  table  concerning  cases  up  to  December 
31, 1867 ;  Total  II  is  given  by  Frohlich  for  December  31, 1868.2 


Cause  of  invalidity 

Officers,  doctors,  high  military  officials 

Non-commissioned  officers,  men,  subordinate  military 
officials,  hospital  attendants,  <kc. 

Grand  total 

Loss  or  paralysation  of  two 
members :  blindness 

Loss  or  paralysat  ion  of  one 
member 

Invalidity — total  incapacity  for 
work 

Invalidity — almost  total  inca- 
pacity for  work 

Invalidity — partial  incapacity 
for  work 

Total  invalidity 

Semi-invalidity 

Total 

Wounds  . 

67 

18 

610 

1,001 

2,454 

2,654 

254 

515 

7,506 

7,573 

Disease  and 

other  causes  . 

252 

37 

30 

24!) 

785 

1,040 

141 

251 

2,533 

2,785 

Total  I 
Total  II  . 

319 

55 
76 

640 
677 

1,250 
1,356 

3,239 
3,458 

3,694 
4,098 

395 
463 

766 
912 

10,039 
11,040 

10,358 

Cholera  caused  great  ravages  in  the  Prussian  army.  In  June, 
July,  and  August  4,529  men  died  of  cholera  (87  per  thousand 

1  Engel  (Wahren  Yerluste).  2  Loeffler  (Sanitatsivesen),  Annex  III. 

1569.37  P 
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of  deaths  caused  by  disease),  379  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
311  of  other  diseases,  making  a  total  of  5,219  deaths  in  the 
three  months  specified.1  If  the  same  proportion  is  applied 
to  the  total  number  of  deaths  due  to  disease  that  occurred 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  war  (6,374),  it  follows  that 
cholera  carried  off  no  less  than  5,531  Prussian  soldiers. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  Austrian  army,  excluding 
garrison  troops,  &c,  who  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  was  10.932  officers  and  396,291  men,  and  at  the  end 
of  March  1867  the  losses  were  : 


Cause  of  casually 

Officers 

Men 

Number 

Per  thousand 
effectives 

Number 

Per  thousand 
effectives 

Wounded 

1.505 

138 

27.805 

70 

Killed  or  died  of  wounds  . 

855 

78 

8.018 

20 

Pensioned  in  consequence 

of  wounds 

24 

o 

10,675 

27 

I'nder  medical  care  . 

349 

32 

1.665 

4 

Missing  .... 

84 

8 

J2.277 

31 

Frohlich  2  adds  to  these  figures  the  number  of  deaths  caused 
by  disease  or  accident  : 

Per  thousand 
Number  effectives 
706  officers  73 
18.156  men  46 

Frohlich  also  gives  the  losses  of  the  other  armies.  Of  38,000 
men  the  Bavarians  lost  339  killed  and  1,604  missing  ;  of  18,400 
men  the  Hanoverians  suffered  378  deaths  ;  and  of  26,500  men 
the  Saxons  had  223  killed,  100  died  of  wounds,  126  died  of 
disease,  and  146  missing  (to  December  31,  1866). 

According  to  Loeftler,  moreover,  of  13,731  wounded  of  the  First 
and  Second  Armies  and  of  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  the  Prussians 
suffered  1,455  deaths  (106  per  thousand  of  the  wounded)  up 
to  December  31,  1866.  On  the  other  hand,  3,002  Austrians 
and  176  Saxons  died  as  prisoners  of  war,  2,968  of  wounds,  and 
210  of  diseases  (especially  cholera) ;  and  as  the  Prussians  took 
prisoners  approximately  15,000  Austrian  and  Saxon  wounded, 
the  mortality  of  the  latter  was  about  200  per  thousand  (almost 

1  Loeffler  (Sanitutswescn),  p.  21.  2  Frohlich.  p.  2. 
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double  that  of  the  Prussian  wounded).  Wounded  prisoners  no 
doubt  suffer  from  the  more  severe  wounds,  since  the  slightly 
wounded  are  generally  able  to  escape.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  seems  probable  that  in  field  hospitals  and  lazarets 
better  care  is  taken  of  friends  than  of  enemies.  Nevertheless, 
in  order  to  explain  this  pronounced  difference  in  the  mortality 
between  the  wounded  on  the  victorious  side  and  the  others, 
we  believe  it  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  mental  and 
moral  condition  of  the  prisoner  ;  homesick,  depressed,  and 
surrounded  by  unsympathetic  people,  he  fights  against  death 
with  less  energy  and  succumbs  to  an  injury  or  malady  from 
which  a  little  encouragement  would  ordinarily  enable  him  to 
recover. 

The  Franco-German  War  (1870-1871) 

According  to  the  Prussian  War  Department  (Military 
Medical  Division),  33,101  officers,  1,113,254  men,  and  797 
civil  officials  of  the  German  army  crossed  the  frontier,  while 
9,319  officers  and  338,738  men  remained  behind  as  garrison 
troops,  reserves,  &c.  The  highest  number  of  effectives  in 
France  was  949,337  men,  and  the  losses  were  as  follows  : 

Per  thousand 
Number  effectives 

Killed  ....  16,056  14 
Died  of  wounds  .  .  .  10,506  9 
Died  of  disease    .       .       .        14.648  13 

Total  ....        41,210  37 

Wounded    .       .       .      ..  116,821 


The  losses  of  the  various  contingents  were  as  follows  : 


Average 
effectives 

Killed 

Died 
of  wounds 

Died 
of  disease 

Total 

Contingent 

Number 

Per 
thousand 
effectives 

Number 

Per 
thousand 
effectives 

Number 

Per 
thousand 
effectives 

Number 

Per 
thousand 

effectives 

Bavaria  . 
Hesse 
Saxony  . 
Prussia  . 
Baden 
Wiirttem- 
berg 

91,965 
15,193 
42,365 
590,262 
21,955 

26,483 

1,062 
320 
637 
13,224 
452 

361 

12 
21 
15 
22 
21 

14 

1,500 
176 
705 

7,638 
217 

270 

16 
12 
17 
13 
10 

10 

3,055 
409 
1.005 
9,547 
287 

345 

33 
27 
24 
16 
13 

13 

5,617 
905 

2,347 
30,409 
956 

970 

61 
60 
55 
52 
44 

37 

Total . 

788,223 

16,056 

20 

10,506 

13 

14,648 

19 

41,210 

52 

E  2 
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We  may  distinguish  between  the  number  of  deaths  caused 
by  the  more  important  diseases  that  attacked  the  German 
army  : 

Per  thousand   Per  thousand 


average 

deatlis  from 

effectives 

disease 

Small- pox 

0-4 

L9 

Typhus  and  typhoid  fever 

11-2 

600 

Dysentery 

30 

L62 

Total 

14-6 

781 

Pneumonia 

0-7 

40 

Consumption  . 

11 

56 

Other  diseases 

2-2 

123 

These  figures  indicate  the  importance  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever,  which  together  caused  no  less  than  8,789  deaths.  General 
von  Lignitz  (p.  1:3)  states  that  before  Metz  the  German  troops 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  diarrhoea,  which  frequently  developed 
into  dv>enteiy.  and  he  attributes  its  presence  to  the  damp 
bivouacs,  poor  food,  unripe  fruit,  unseasoned  wine,  and  bad 
water. 

At  this  point  it  seems  opportune  to  note  that  the  disease 
mortality  of  the  Prussian  army  during  the  peace  months  from 
1869  to  1872  was  5-7  per  thousand  per  annum.  Thus,  since 
the  war  lasted  a  little  more  than  six  months,  it  seems  that  the 
increase  amounted  to  no  less  than  600  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  figures  relate  only  to  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men.   The  losses  of  the  officers  were  : 

Per  thousand 
X  umber  effectives 

Killed   1,199  36 

Died  of  wounds       .        .        .  515  16 

Died  of  disease        ...  177  5 

Total      ....        1,891  57 

Finally,  81  civil  officials  died,  2  of  them  of  wounds.  This 
number  of  deaths  would  seem  to  correspond  to  a  larger  number 
than  that  designated  above  (797). 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  soldiers  officially 
pronounced  war  invalids  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year  1884  : 
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Per  thousand 
Number  effectives 


Bavaria   6,820  52 

Prussia  and  small  states      .        .  59,701  67 

Saxony   2.318  41 

Wiirtteniberg    .       .               .  1,056  36 

Total         ....  69,895  63 


Since  the  end  of  the  year  1884  some  more  cases  of  war 
invalidity  have  been  recognized,  and  pensions  have  been  awarded 
to  soldiers  who  had  no  legal  right  to  them  (GnadenbewiUi- 
gungen).  One  may  therefore  estimate  the  number  of  war 
invalids  at  70,000,  which  figure  will  be  increased  to  80,000  if 
the  receivers  of  the  Gnadenbezvilligungen  are  taken  into  account. 
At  the  end  of  July  1875  no  less  than  40,664  cases  of  war  in- 
validity had  already  been  recognized,  half  of  them  occasioned 
by  wounds  received  in  action.  Finally,  from  3,500  to  4,000 
officers,  400  army  doctors,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  civil 
officials  asserted  their  rights  as  war  invalids  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1884  and  were  awarded  pensions. 

The  exact  strength  of  the  French  army  is  unknown  ;  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  generally  regarded  as  accurate,  however, 
Lagneau  states  that  it  amounted  to  1,400,000-1,500,000  men. 
The  French  losses  were  as  follows  :  1 

Army  Navy  Total 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds  .  .  136,540  (?)  2,331  138,871 
Wounded  131,100  (?)      6,526  137,626 

These  figures  have  been  questioned,  especially  by  Berndt, 
for  the  reason  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  deaths  to  the 
number  of  wounded  greatly  exceeds  the  usual  ratio  of  1  to  3 
or  1  to  4.   On  the  other  hand,  Chenu  expressly  says  : 

We  shall  hardly  be  more  positive  regarding  the  French  losses  during 
this  war,  which  put  so  many  things  into  the  worst  confusion.  There  are 
some  figures,  however,  which  have  an  official  character— I  mean  the 
deaths.  The  records  of  the  dead  and  missing  have  been  collected  and 
classified  by  the  War  Department.2 

After  so  categorical  a  declaration  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Chenu's  estimate  of  the  number  of  deaths  is  an  exaggeration. 
It  is  necessary  to  conclude  from  this  that  diseases  caused 

1  Chenu  (Aperqu),  vol.  i,  p.  xxvi.  2  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  xxv. 
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terrible  ravages  in  the  French  ranks  ;  Niedner  says  that  small- 
pox alone  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  25,077  French 
soldiers. 

As  regards  the  invalids,  on  April  1,  1873,  the  number  of  men 
drawing  pensions  or  renewable  support  allowances  was  :  1 


Amputation  cases   .....  3.062 

Wounded   15.041 

Sick   585 

Congelation  cases    .....  :>S'.i 

Total   19.077 


The  Army  of  the  East,  which  entered  Switzerland  on 
February  1  and  2  and  left  it  again  from  March  13  to  24  (1871), 
offers  a  striking  example  of  the  misery  to  which  a  defeated 
army  may  be  reduced.  According  to  Davall  (p.  306).  the  highest 
number  of  the  interned  was  2,467  officers  and  87,847  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  making  a  total  of  90,314,  and 


the  number  of  deaths  was  : 2 

Pneumonia,  peri-pneumonia,  and  pleuro-pneunionia       .        .  ITS 

Typhus,  typhoid  fever,  abdominal  typhus,  ataxic  fever            .  005 

Small-pox.        .........  15(5 

Wounds,  septicaemia,  gangrene    ......  42 

Unknown  causes        ........  66 

Other  causes      .........  354 

Total   1,701 


The  soldiers  who  were  able  to  be  transported  were  sent  back 
to  Fiance,  so  thai  the  above  figures  relate  only  to  men  who 
were  either  in  good  health  or  else  seriously  sick.  Of  the  1,701 
deaths  indicated,  only  42  were  in  direct  consequence  of  wounds, 
which  shows  that  hardship  and  privation  were  responsible 
for  more  deaths  than  was  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Without 
doubt  a  large  number  of  wounded  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
mortality  of  the  French  in  Switzerland  was  therefore  18-8  per 
thousand  in  a  period  of  only  six  weeks. 

Finally,  the  French  losses  during  the  Commune  were  : ;; 


Officers  Mm 

Killed        ....         85  794 

Wounded    .        .        .       .       451  6.324 

Missing      ....  183 

1  Chenu  (Aperfu),  vol.  i.  p.  zzvL  2  Davall.  p.  296. 
3  Chenu  (Apergu).  vol.  i,  p.  6S. 
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The  Russo-Turkish  War  (1877-1878) 

The  number  of  Russians  who  took  part  in  this  campaign  was 
933,726—652,048  in  1877  and  281,678  in  1878.1  Knorr,  who 
gives  those  figures,  does  not  appear  to  have  reckoned  under 
1878  the  men  who  had  already  taken  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1877.    The  losses  were  : 

Per  thousand 
Number  effectives 


Killed   30,000  32 

Died  of  wounds         .       .       .       .       .       .       .  4.742  5 

Died  of  disease         .......  81,166  87 

Died  as  a  result  of  accidents  or  frost-bite      .        .        .  1,713  2 

Total   117,621  126 


To  these  figures  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  number  of  invalids. 
Knorr  estimates  that  31,027  men  (33  per  thousand)  were 
rendered  unfit  for  militarj'  service. 

Bloch  says  that  of  an  effective  strength  of  592,085  men  in 
Europe  the  Russians  lost  16,578  in  killed  and  died  of  wounds 
(28  per  thousand)  and  44,431  in  died  of  disease  (75  per  thou- 
sand), making  a  total  of  61,009  deaths  (103  per  thousand).2 
Then,  citing  Dr.  Morache,  he  says  that  of  an  effective  strength 
of  737,355  men  the  armies  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Caucasus 
lost  36,455  in  killed  and  died  of  wounds  (49  per  thousand),  and 
83,446  in  died  of  disease  (113  per  thousand),  making  a  total  of 
119,901  deaths  (163  per  thousand). 

In  this  campaign  occurred  one  of  the  episodes  which  serve 
to  show  what  fearful  sufferings  soldiers  are  sometimes  called 
upon  to  endure.  We  refer  to  the  capture  and  occupation 
of  the  pass  of  Shipka,  from  July  7  to  December  28  (1877). 
With  the  temperature  at  25°  below  zero  (centigrade)  the  men 
were  forced  to  remain  in  damp  clothing  without  a  fire,  with 
the  result  that  on  December  12  the  regiments  of  Yakutsk, 
Yenisei,  and  Krasnojarsk  each  had  more  than  two  thousand 
cases  of  sickness.3 

1  Knorr,  p.  183.  2  Bloch.  vol.  v,  p.  289.  3  Z  .  .  .  Y. 
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The  Austrian  Expedition  to  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  (1878) 

The  Austrian  effective  strength  was  198,930  men,  and  the 
losses  were  : 

Per  tJiousand 
X  umber        effect  ices 

Killed  1.205  6 

Died  of  disease  ....        2.099  11 
.  Missing  177  1 

Total         ....        3,481  17 

Myrdacz  says  that  of  2.517  wounded,  1.416  (566  per  thousand) 
were  discharged  because  of  temporary  or  permanent  invalidity. 
If  the  same  proportion  is  applied  to  the  total  number  of  wounded 
(3,966),  it  follows  that  the  number  of  men  invalided  by  wounds 
was  approximately  2,200.  Furthermore,  1,270  men  were  dis- 
charged because  of  invalidity  resulting  from  disease,  so  that  the 
total  number  of  war  invalids  amounted  to  approximately  17  per 
thousand  of  the  effectives. 

The  effective  strength  given  above  represents  the  total 
number  of  men  who  took  part  in  the  campaign  ;  the  average, 
according  to  Myrdacz,  was  about  91,260  men. 


The  War  of  Chile  against  Peru  and  Bolivia  (1879) 
According  to  Frohlich,  the  losses  of  the  three  belligerents 


were  as  follows 


Deaths  Wounded 

Chile     .        .        .      3.276  5,610 

Peru  .  .  .  9.672  4.431 
Bolivia  .        .        .         920  1,210 


The  Bulgaro-Serbian  War  (1885) 

Frohlich  1  reports  that  in  the  Serbian  army  the  corps  of  Xich, 
numbering  33.000  men,  lost  17-6  per  thousand  in  killed,  112 
per  thousand  in  wounded,  and  45  per  thousand  in  missing ; 
while  the  corps  of  Timok.  numbering  12,186  men,  lost  13-4  per 

1  Frohlich.  p.  104. 
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thousand  in  killed,  62-4  per  thousand  in  wounded,  and  12-4 
per  thousand  in  missing.   The  total  Serbian  losses  were  : 

Non-com- 
missioned 

Officers        officers  Men    '  Total 
Dead        ...        44              61  669  774 

Wounded  ...        97  118  4,055  4,270 

Missing     ...  5  98  1,538  1.641 


The  Greco-Turkish  War  (1897) 

According  to  Lardy 1  the  Turkish  losses  Avere  only  1,300 
killed  and  2,697  wounded,  making  a  total  of  3,997  causalties 
(less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  effectives).  The  Greek  losses  were 
still  lighter. 

,    The  South  African  War  (1899-1902) 

Great  Britain  sent  448,435  men  against  the  South  African 
republics,2  and  its  losses  were  7,534  killed  and  died  of  wounds 
(17  per  thousand)  and  14,382  died  of  disease  (32  per  thousand), 
making  a  total  of  21,916  deaths  (49  per  thousand).3 


The  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-1905) 

According  to  the  Verluststatistik,  the  number  of  Russians 
mobilized  for  this  war  was  1,365,000,  of  whom  an  average  of 
699,000  were  employed  on  the  scene  of  the  operations,  while 
the  losses  were  : 

Per  thousand 
Number  effectives 

Killed   28.800  21 

Died  of  wounds  ....  5,200  4 
Died  of  disease  ....         9,300  7 

Total         ....        43,300  32 

Wounded  141,800 

Gaedke  estimates  the  Russian  losses  at  52,623  killed  and  died 
of  wounds  and  18,830  died  of  disease,  making  a  total  of  71,453 

1  Lardy,  p.  185.  2  Report  of  His  Majesty's  Commissioners,  &c. 

3  Schooling  and  Rusher. 
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deaths.  But  these  figures  seem  too  large,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  those  contained  in  StrefHeur's  Oesterreichische 
Militdrische  Zeitschrift  (1907),  which  are  closer  to  those  quoted 
above  from  the  Verhuststatistik.  Furthermore,  52,326  Russian 
soldiers  were  discharged  as  war  invalids — 22.365  in  consequence 
of  wounds  and  29.961  in  consequence  of  disease. 

Japan  mobilized  1,200.000  men  and  employed  an  average 
number  of  650.000  on  the  scene  of  the  operations.  The  losses 
were  : 

Per  thousand 


Number  effectives 

Killed  47.400  39 

Died  of  wounds  .  .  .  11.500  10 
Died  of  disease  ....        27.200  23 

Total         ....        86.100  72 


Wounded   173.400 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  V  iertdjahreshefte  filr 
Truppenfu-hrun<i  ( Verhtststotistik)  and  are  generally  accepted  as 
accurate,  although  the  specified  number  of  deaths  resulting 
from  disease  (27,200)  has  been  disputed.  Dr.  Hoorn  1  refers 
to  the  Japanese  Bureau  of  Military  Statistics  for  the  following 
losses  sustained  by  the  Japanese  army  : 

Per  thousand 
Number  effectives 

Killed   47.152  39 

Died  of  wounds  .  .  .  .  11.424  10 
Died  of  disease  ....        21.802  18 

Total         ....        80.378  67 

The  same  writer  cites  the  following  slightly  different  figures 
compiled  by  the  Director  of  the  Japanese  Sanitary  Service  : 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds     .        .        .  43,219 

Wounded  in  battle       ....  153.673 

Wounded  elsewhere      ....  16.456 

Missing      ......  5,081 

Sick   221.136 

Total  •  439.565 

If  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  four- fifths  of  the  number  of 

1  Hoorn.  p.  4S. 
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missing  were  killed,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  number  of  killed 
and  died  of  wounds  is  the  same  in  the  two  Japanese  sources. 

Finally,  Dr.  Koike,  chief  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Japanese 
army,  stated  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  Tokio  (Japanische  Kriegsverluste)  that  58,500  men 
in  the  Japanese  army  and  2,000  men  in  the  Japanese  navy, 
including  officers,  were  killed  by  the  enemy.  The  number  of 
invalids  cared  for  on  the  scene  of  the  operations  was  236,223, 
of  whom  27,545  died.  Furthermore,  97,850  men  were  cared 
for  in  Japan,  but  the  number  of  those  who  died  is  unknown  ; 
if  we  estimate  it  at  several  thousand  we  see  that  the  Viertel- 
jahreshefte  give  too  small  a  number  for  the  died  of  disease. 

The  Balkan  Wars  (1912-1913) 

According  to  Immanuel,  the  maximum  effectives  and  total 
losses  of  the  belligerents  were  : 1 

Killed  and 
Effectives  wounded 

Bulgaria      .       .        .  350,000  80,000 

Serbia  ....  172,000  15,000 

Greece         .       .       .  115,000  9,000 

Montenegro  .       .        .  25,000  4,000 

Cholera  played  havoc  in  the  various  armies  ;  the  same  writer 
estimates  that  it  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  no  less  than 
20,000  Turks  and  3,000  Bulgarians  at  Chatalja.  According  to 
von  Oettingen,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  typhus  caused  12,000- 
18.000  deaths  at  Adrianople. 

1  Immanuel,  pp.  63,  73,  74. 
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LOSSES  ACCORDING  TO  RANK 

Napoleox  said  that  what  one  lacks  in  war  is  not  soldiers  but 
officers.  This  is  easily  explained,  for  the  ability  to  command 
calls  for  qualities  which  ordinary  life  does  not  develop  in 
everybody,  and  at  the  same  time  presupposes  a  certain  amount 
of  professional  training  and  instruction.  Whereas  it  takes  only 
a  few  weeks  to  produce  a  fair  soldier,  it  takes  several  months 
to  produce  an  efficient  subordinate  officer  ;  and  years  of  work 
are  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  which  a  staff 
officer  or  general  must  have.  The  loss  in  officers  is  therefore 
harder  to  compensate  than  the  loss  in  men,  and  it  is  often 
proportionately  heavier. 

The  Seven  Years"  War  (1756-176:3) 
Frederick  the  (Jroat  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  officers, 
and  was  obliged  to  give  commands  to  very  young  men.  Thus 
one  day  we  find  him,  with  a  sad  smile  on  his  face,  pointing  out 
to  his  secretary  a  group  of  his  officers,  scarcely  more  than 
children.  '  playing  horse  '  under  the  windows  of  his  palace.1 

Preuss,  in  his  book  entitled  Lebensgeschichte  Friedrichs  (Life 
of  Frederick),  estimates  at  4,000  the  number  of  officers  who 
fell  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.2 

Wars  of  (Jrkat  Britain  acaixst  Fraxce  (1793-1815) 
The  hostilities  lasted  L20  years  and  165  days,  and  the  losses 


according  to  rank  were  as  follows  : 3 

Officers  M>n 

Average  annual  effectives  .        .        .  '.1.078  189.200 

Killed  (total)                                             920  15,392 

.,    (per  thousand  effectives)  *         .            5-0  4-0 

Wounded  (total)       ....  4.685  65,393 

(per  thousand  effectives)  *    .           2.V2  16-9 

Total  (total)   5.605  80,785 

„   (per  thousand  effectives)'          .           30-2  20-9 
•  Annual  average. 


1  Grosser  GenemUtab  (Siebenjdiiriger  Krieg),  vol.  xii.  p.  14, 

2  Joehms,  p.  2,435.  3  Hodge  (Military  Operations),  p.  280. 
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In  these  campaigns  the  loss  of  officers  killed  and  wounded  by 
enemy  fire  was  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  loss  of  men. 

The  Wars  of  Prussia  (1806-1815) 

In  1806,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  France,  there 
were  7,166  officers  in  the  Prussian  army.  In  the  campaign  of 
1806-1807  alone  185  of  them  (25-8  per  thousand)  were  killed  by 
enemy  fire  and  157  of  them  (21-9  per  thousand)  died  from 
other  causes,  making  a  total  of  342  deaths  (47-7  per  thousand). 
The  number  of  officers- who  died  of  disease  was  slightly  less  than 
that  of  the  killed  and  died  of  wounds.  In  the  spring  of  1813 
only  3,913  of  the  above  number  of  officers  (7,166)  were  left  in 
active  service,  and  361  of  them  (92-3  per  thousand)  died  prior 
to  1815. 

The  Crimean  War  (1854-1856) 


According  to  Chenu  (Rapport . . .),  the  British  army  sustained 
the  following  losses  : 


Offi 

cers 

Men 

Per 

Per 

Number 

thousand 

Number 

thousand 

effectives 

effectives 

579 

148 

17,704 

188 

Died  of  wounds  in  the  hospitals 

86 

22 

1,761 

19 

Left  on  the  battlefield  .... 

157 

40 

2,598 

28 

3,905 

93,959 

The  above  table,  unfortunately,  does  not  indicate  the  number 
of  officers  who  died  of  disease.  The  mortality  of  the  officers  in 
the  battles  (62  per  thousand)  was  higher  than  that  of  the  men 
(47  per  thousand).  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  the  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  a  higher  proportion  of  wounded  than 
the  officers — 188  per  thousand  and  148  per  thousand,  re- 
spectively. It  seems  that  the  wounds  of  the  officers  were 
more  serious,  however,  since  149  per  thousand  of  the  officers, 
as  compared  with  99  per  thousand  of  the  men,  died  in  the 
hospitals. 
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The  French  army  sustained  the  following  losses  : 

Per  thousand 
Number  effectives 

Average  effective  of  officers        .....  5,500 
Killed  and  died  of  wounds  (officers  of  all  ranks  and 

branches  of  service)     ......  779  141-7 

Died  of  disease  (officers  of  all  ranks  and  branches  of 

service,  chaplains,  administrative  officers,  inten- 

dants,  &c.)   402  73  0 

Doctors  died  of  disease  (average  effective.  450)       .       .  82  182-2 

The  mortality  rates  of  the  officers  are  not  comparable  with 
those  which  we  have  given  of  the  men,  since  they  are  based  on 
an  average  effective  strength.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
number  of  officers  who  died  of  wounds  was  double  that  of  those 
who  died  of  disease — which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  administrative  officers  and  intendants  are 
always  more  or  less  exposed  to  disease,  but  not  very  much  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Among  the  men  the  proportion  was 
quite  different,  since  in  their  case  the  number  of  deaths  from 
disease  was  almost  four  times  as  greal  as  the  number  of  deaths 
from  wounds.  "We  may  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  doctors  are  also  exposed  to  infection  ;  a  fifth  of  them 
died  as  a  result  of  it.  Typhus,  in  particular,  found  many 
victims  among  them  (58  deaths — 128-8  of  the  average  effective 
strength).1 


The  American  Civil  War  (1861-1865) 

Bloch  (vol.  v,  p.  288),  basing  what  he  says  on  information 
given  by  Elliot  and  Olmstead,  states  that  the  losses  in  the 
Northern  army  from  June  1861  to  June  1863  amounted  to 
5*32  per  thousand  of  the  effective  strength— 8-6  per  thousand 
from  wounds  and  44-6  per  thousand  from  disease.  Among  the 
officers  the  proportion  was  11-5  per  thousand  died  of  wounds 
and  22-0  per  thousand  died  of  disease,  while  among  the  men 
it  was  8-5  per  thousand  and  46-0  per  thousand  respectively. 
Thus  the  officers  suffered  more  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
and  less  from  disease. 

1  All  of  the  foregoing  figures  are  given  by  Chenu  (Rapport),  p.  342. 
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The  Dano-Prussian  War  (1864) 

The  ratio  of  the  losses  of  the  officers  to  those  of  the  men  was 
as  follows  : 1 

Austria  Prussia 

Killed    .        .        .        1:11  1  :  18 

Wounded      .       .       1:8  1  :  15 

Here  again  we  note  that  the  losses  of  the  officers  occasioned 
by  the  fire  of  the  enemy  were  much  heavier  than  those  of 
the  men.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  proportion  of  the  number 
of  officers  to  the  number  of  men,  but  it  is  generally  1  :  30  or 
1  : 40.  The  Prussian  officers  therefore  suffered  losses  due  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  amounting  to  almost  double  those  of 
their  men,  and  the  Austrian  officers  almost  four  times  those  of 
their  men.  In  thirteen  battles  the  Danish  army  lost  on  the 
average  7  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  and  12  per  cent,  of  the  officers 
engaged.2 

The  Austro-Prussian  War  (1866) 

The  table  on  p.  49  shows  that  the  mortality  of  the  Prussian 
officers  due  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  almost  three  times 
that  of  the  men,  whereas  their  mortality  due  to  disease  was 
only  two-fifths  as  great.  The  number  of  officers  wounded  was 
twice  as  large  per  thousand  as  the  number  of  men  wounded, 
and  furthermore  it  seems  that  their  wounds  were  more  serious, 
since  120-0  per  thousand  of  the  officers  wounded,  as  compared 
with  93-0  per  thousand  of  the  men  wounded,  died  in  the  hospitals. 
On  December  31,  1867,  the  number  of  invalids  amounted  to 
35  0  per  thousand  among  the  officers  and  to  25-0  per  thousand 
among  the  men.    (See  table  on  p.  49.) 

As  regards  the  Austrian  army,  let  us  refer  to  the  table  at 
the  top  of  p.  50.  Even  if  we  assume  that  all  of  the  missing 
were  killed,  which  would  be  an  exaggeration,  it  would  seem  that 
the  losses  of  the  officers  were  almost  double  those  of  the  men. 
The  officers  defend  themselves  better  than  their  men,  generally 
speaking,  and  so  it  was  that  in  the  northern  theatre  of  opera- 
tions the  Prussians  took  prisoners  382  unwounded  Austrian 

1  Grosser  Generalstab  (DfMtsch-Ddnischer  Krieg),  vol.  ii,  p.  770. 

2  Statistiske  Meddelelser. 
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officers  and  21,658  men  1 — that  is,  1  officer  for  every  57  men — 
whereas  in  the  Austrian  army  there  was  an  average  of  1  officer 
for  every  36  men. 

The  Franco-German  War  (1870-1871) 

A  comparison  of  the  tables  on  pp.  51  and  52  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  officers  killed  and  died  of  wounds  was  more  than 
double  the  proportion  of  men  (53  per  thousand  and  2-i  per 
thousand  respectively) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
officers  who  died  of  disease  was  less  than  half  the  proportion 
of  men  (5  per  thousand  and  13  per  thousand  respectively).  The 
total  mortality  of  the  officers  (57  per  thousand)  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  men  (37  per  thousand). 

Engel  adduces  the  following  figures  showing  the  Prussian 
losses  per  thousand  effectives,  according  to  the  muster  roll : 


Died  of 

Died  of 

Wounded 

Effectives 

wounds 

disease 

Total 

(per  1,000) 

Generals. 

in.-, 

25-64 

L'n:,! 

46- 15 

87-2 

Staff  officers  . 

i.. v." 

96-29 

8-89 

105- IS 

1*2-2 

Captains 

4,279 

78-99 

7-24 

86-23  - 

151-7 

Lieutenants 

15,052 

80-52 

8-17 

88-69 

1760 

Doctors  .... 

3,263 

:;•'.»'.» 

7-96 

11-95 

.Military  officials 

922 

1  06 

9-78 

10-84 

Total 

25.061 

67-84 

8-25 

76-09 

144-2 

Non-commissioned  officers 

and  men 

862.81.-> 

3117 

13-84 

45-01 

99-8 

Grand  total 

S87.S76 

32-2H 

13-69 

45-89 

1011 

As  regards  the  French  army, 

Allaei 

t (p. 278) 

gives  th 

e  follow- 

ing  figures  indicating  the  losses  per  thousand  of  effectives  : 


Generals  .... 

112-8 

.Staff  officers 

270-0 

Captains  .... 

228-2 

Lieutenants 

353-2 

Doctors  .... 

11-2 

Non-commissioned  officers  . 

1021 

If  these  figures  are  correct,  the  losses  of  the  officers,  especially 
the  lieutenants,  were  frightful. 

1  Berndt  p.  38. 
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The  Spanish- American  War  (1898-1902) 

Haan,  desirous  of  determining  the  mortality  of  the  American 
army  in  the  Philippines,  estimated  the  number  of  men  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  death,  doing  so  by  counting  each  man  as  many 
times  as  the  number  of  years  he  was  in  active  service.  In  this 
way  he  obtained  the  following  figures  : 


Officers 

Men 

Exposed  to  the  danger  of  death 

6,447 

166,101 

Died  of  wounds 

55 

749 

Died  of  disease 

66 

3,036 

Total  .... 

121 

3,785 

Annual  mortality  from  wounds  . 

8-58  per  1,000 

4-51  per  1,000 

,,           ,,         ,,    disease  . 

10-30  „  1,000 

18-28  „  1,000 

Total  .... 

18-88  per  1,000 

22-79  per  1,000 

As  in  the  case  of  other  campaigns,  the  officers  suffered  more 
than  their  men  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  and  less  than  their 
men  from  disease. 


The  South  African  War  (1899-1902) 

Schooling  and  Rusher  prepared  the  following  table  indicating 
the  British  losses  in  South  Africa  : 


Officers 

Men 

Exposed  to  the  danger  of  death 

19,433 

546,999 

Died  of  wounds  .... 

662 

6,872 

Died  of  disease  .... 

371 

14,011 

Total  

1,033 

20,883 

Annual  mortality  from  wounds 

,,  ,,         ,,  disease 

Total 


34-07  per  1,000 
19-09  „  1,000 

53-16  per  1,000 


12-56  per  1,000 
25-62  „  1,000 


38-18  per  1,000 


The  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-1905) 

We  were  unable  to  find  any  documents  indicating  the  number 
of  killed  and  died  of  wounds  according  to  rank  in  this  campaign. 
As  regards  the  mortality  from  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
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found  in  Streffleur's  Oesterreiclmche  Militarische  Zcitxchrijt  the 
following  figures  for  the  Russian  army : 


Officers  Men 

Average  effective   12,793  696,794 

Mortality 

Died  of  disease  (total)   234  7,637 

„     „           (per  thousand  of  the  effective).        .  18-29  1116 

Morbidity 

Treated  in  the  lazarets  (total)       ....  13,143  345,282 

.,    „     ..      (per  thousand)    .       .       .  1,027-3  495-5 

Treated  in  the  field  hospitals  (total)      ,       .  4,597  1,269,762 

„  „           „         (per  thousand)  .        .  359-4  1,822-2 

Total  per  thousand   1,386-7  2,317-7 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  mortality  of  the  officers  from  disease 
wa-  higher  than  that  of  the  men. 

Causes  of  the  Difference  in  Mortality  according  to 

Rank 

We  note  that  the  mortality  of  the  officers  from  disease  is 
considerably  lower,  generally  speaking,  than  that  of  their  men, 
and  that  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  mortality  from  wounds.  This  is 
easily  explained.  The  officers  are  ordinarily  better  trained  than 
their  men,  and  the  life  they  lead  in  time  of  peace  prepares  them 
better  for  the  hardships  they  have  to  undergo  in  time  of  war. 
As  a  rule,  moreover,  they  have  better  food  and  better'  quarters 
than  the  private  soldiers  when  on  duty,  and  are  billeted  under 
much  superior  conditions  when  off  duty.    The  valise  which 
enables  the  officer  to  change  clothes  and  underwear  is  an  in- 
estimable blessing ;  after  a  long  march  in  the  rain,  to  be  able 
to  cast  off  a  wet  uniform  and  sleep  in  a  dry  bed  may  preserve 
him  against  mortal  disease.    It  is  well  known  that  the  officers 
are  often  reduced  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  private 
soldiers,  that  they  often  get  equally  tired  and  hungry,  and 
that  they  not  infrequently  have  to  remain  outside  when  their 
unit  is  bivouacked ;  but  occasional  good  meals  and  comfort- 
able quarters  cheer  them  up  and  enable  them  to  withstand 
privations.    We  do  not  forget,  furthermore,  that  the  officer 
must  never  allow  himself  to  become  disheartened,  that  he  must 
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bear  up  bravely  and  cheerfully  under  all  conditions,  and  will- 
power is  one  of  the  best  means  of  combating  disease.  Finally, 
the  officer,  when  he  does  fall  sick,  is  ordinarily  better  cared  for 
than  the  private  soldier ;  not  only  is  he  transported  and  housed 
in  more  comfortable  ambulances  and  hospitals,  but  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  treatment  of  his  malady. 

What  we  have  just  said  applies  especially  to  officers  of  the 
line.  Generals  and  staff  officers  are  subjected  to  relatively  few 
hardships  and  privations.  They  almost  always  have  good  food 
and  comfortable  quarters,  and  are  seldom  exposed  to  the 
infections  which  result  from  the  accumulation  of  a  large  number 
of  men  in  a  limited  space.  Their  hygienic  conditions  are  there- 
fore much  better  than  those  of  their  comrades  of  lower  rank. 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  mortality  of  the  Russian 
officers  from  disease  was  considerably  higher,  as  we  have  seen, 
than  that  of  their  men.  We  believe  that  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  officers  were  recruited  from  a  higher  social  sphere 
than  the  men.  The  private  Russian  soldier  is  a  countryman, 
a  peasant,  and  the  vigour  and  resistance  power  of  the  Russian 
peasant  is  universally  well  known.  The  officer,  on  the  other 
hand,  comes  from  a  less  humble  sphere.  Born  and  bred  in  the 
city,  he  has  commonly  led  a  life  which  necessarily  exerts  a  bad 
influence  upon  his  health,  so  that  he  is  less  able  to  fight  against 
diseases  which,  being  less  numerous  with  him  than  with  his 
men,  acquire  a  more  serious  character. 

But  if  the  officers  suffer  less  than  their  men  from  disease, 
generally  speaking,  they  almost  invariably  suffer  more  than 
their  men  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  This  is  likewise  easily 
explained.  The  officer  must  always  know  what  is  going  on 
in  his  own  ranks,  as  well  as  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  order  to  see  what  is  going  on  he  must  place  himself  in  more 
or  less  exposed  positions.  He  must  set  an  example  of  fearless 
courage,  and  accordingly  will  manifest  no  hesitation  about 
going  into  a  dangerous  place  even  when  his  orders  might 
permit  him  to  remain  in  a  safe  one.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  soldier  to  be  able  to  see  his  officer,  lest  he  derive  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  being  abandoned.    In  the  excitement  of  battle 
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theprivate  soldier  does  little  thinking  for  himself,  and  accordingly 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  feel  that  he  has  an  officer  who  is  think- 
ing for  him  and  is  at  the  same  time  guiding  and  supporting 
him.  One  might  cite  innumerable  instances  of  brave  soldiers 
becoming  completely  demoralized  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  their  leader,  even  to  the  point  of  becoming  totally  incapable 
of  offering  resistance.  .Many  rules,  drawn  up  by  men  who 
realize  the  moral  value  of  the  officer,  order  him  to  spare  himself, 
but  the  fact  is  that  circumstances  usually  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so.  For  when  an  army  is  marching  forward  to 
attack  the  leaders  must  march  ahead  in  order  to  direct  their 
men.  Their  brilliantly  coloured  uniforms  serve  as  marks  for 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  they  must  always  be  there  to  rally 
their  men  and  lead  the  way  along  the  road  of  honour.  Wheu 
the  battle  turns  unfavourably,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  army 
is  forced  to  retreat,  the  otlicer  must  place  himself  in  the  rear 
and  with  a  few  brave  men  undertake  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  give  his  company  or  regiment  time  to 
re-form.  W  hen  a  detachment  is  surrounded  and  called  upon  to 
surrender,  finally,  the  men  perhaps  throw  down  their  arms,  but 
the  officers  defend  themselves  to  the  point  of  death. 

The  mortalih  <>!  the  otlicers  from  wound-  is  consequently  SO 
high  that  their  total  losses  are  often  proportionately  heavier 
than  those  of  the  men.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this:  for 
example,  in  the  Philippines.  There  it  was  a  question  of  a  colonial 
w  ar,  so  that  guerrilla  warfare  played  a  very  important  role,  and 
the  number  of  killed  was  therefore  relatively  small.  On  account 
of  the  unhealthy  climate,  on  the  other  hand,  disease  was  so 
widespread  and  so  fatal  that  the  influence  of  the  fire  was 
relatively  negligible. 


CHAPTER  IV 


LOSSES  ACCORDING  TO  BRANCHES  OF  SERVICE 

In  the  course  of  centuries  the  employment  of  the  different 
branches  of  military  service  has  varied  more  or  less.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  for  instance,  the  infantry  played  the 
most  important  role,  whereas  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  cavalry 
acquired  the  preponderance  ;  a  mounted  knight  in  armour 
fought  with  advantage  against  poorly  armed  villeins  on  foot. 
The  Swiss  did  away  with  the  superiority  of  the  cavalry,  how- 
ever, when  their  infantry  distinguished  itself  on  numerous 
battlefields.  One  after  another,  all  other  armies  followed  the 
same  course,  so  that  the  infantry  came  to  be  called  '  the  queen 
of  battles  '  (la  reine  des  batailles).  In  our  day  the  artillery 
has  come  to  the  fore ;  it  bombards  hostile  positions  until  their 
defence  is  greatly  weakened,  whereupon  the  infantry  launches 
an  attack.  If  the  artillery  preparation  has  been  sufficient,  the 
attacking  infantry  finds  a  demoralized  enemy  and  thus  sustains 
relatively  light  losses.  Its  casualties  may  be  exceedingly 
heavy,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  throws  itself  against  a  well- 
defiladed  fortification  which  the  artillery  has  only  slightly 
damaged. 

In  every  war  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  time  of  the 
year,  the  traditions  and  preparation  of  the  armies,  the  tactics 
and  strategy  preferred  by  the  supreme  command — all  these 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  employment  of  each 
branch  of  service  and  consequently  upon  the  losses  which  they 
sustain. 

The  Crimean  War  (1854-1856) 

As  regards  the  British  army,  we  are  informed  by  Chenu 
regarding  the  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  according  to  branches 
of  service.  In  his  Guerre  de  Crimee  (p.  610)  he  adduces  the 
following  figures  : 
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Officers 


Branch  of  service 

Effective* 

Absolute  losses 

Losses  per  thousand 
effectives 

Killed 

Died  of 
wounds 

Killed 

Died  of 
wounds 

Cavalry  .... 
Artillery 

Engineers  and  Pioneers 
.Staff  .... 
Infantry 

427 
::ss 

!t."» 
2251 
2.770  [ 

8 
ll» 

9 

130 

4 
1 

6 
75 

19 
26 
95 

\:\ 

9 

o 

63 
25 

Total 

3,905 

157 

86 

411 

22 

Non-commissioned  Officers 

and  Men 

Cavalry  .... 

Artillery 

Engineers  and  Pioneers 
Staff  .... 
Infantry 

8,293 
ln.72:: 
1.644 
6,504] 
66.7!C.  1 

,1, 

121 

32 

2.:tt! 

33 
63 
23 

1,642 

1  1 
1  1 

19 

32 

1 

6 
1  \ 

22 

Total 

93,950 

2.598 

1,761 

28 

IT 

The  losses  of  the  infantry  occasioned  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  other  branches  of  service. 
The  only  exception  is  the  engineer  officers,  and  they  were 
relatively  so  few  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  general  con- 
clusion from  the  figures  given.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  many 
of  them  were  killed  or  wounded  while  directing  the  construction 
of  trenches,  &c,  in  exposed  places 

Myrdacz  1  states  that  the  Russian  army  comprised  2.771- 
doctors,  of  whom  :349  died  of  disease  and  only  5  of  wounds — 
altogether  somewhat  more  than  one-eighth  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  campaign,  since  some  of  them  no  doubt  remained 
in  the  rear.  Of  l>,759  hospital  attendants  and  assistant 
hospital  attendants,  1,664  (44:3  per  thousand)  died  or  were 
invalided. 

The  Austro-Prussiax  War  (1866) 

Engel  adduces  the  following  tables  showing  the  Prussian 
losses  according  to  branches  of  service  : 

1  Myrdacz  (Krimkrieq).  p.  7. 
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— i         o  o  s  c  « 
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Here  again  we  note  that  the  losses  of  the  infantry  due  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  other 
branches  of  service,  and  the  number  of  men  wounded  in  the 
infantry  is  proportionally  larger  than  the  number  of  officers 
wounded  in  the  other  branches  of  service,  save  in  the  case  of 
the  cavalry.  This  is  a  very  significant  fact,  showing,  as  we 
have  several  times  remarked,  that  the  officers  are  exposed  to 
fire  much  more  than  the  men. 

As  regards  the  deaths  caused  by  disease,  it  is  natural  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  various  branches  of 
service,  for  cholera  and  typhus  do  not  spare  the  artilleryman 
anv  more  than  the  infantrvman. 


The  Franco-German  War  (1870-1871) 

The  documents  published  by  the  Prussian  War  Department 
contain  statistics  which  enable  us  to  compile  the  following  table 
indicating  the  losses  of  the  German  army  according  to  branches 
of  service : 


Killed 

Died  of  wounds 

Died  of  disease 

Total 

Branch  of 
service 

A verage 
effectives 

Number 

Per 
thousand 
effectives 

Number 

Per 

thousand 
effectives 

Number 

Per 
thousand 
effectives 

Number 

Per 
thousand 
effectives 

Infantry  . 
Cavalry  . 
Artillery  . 
Pioneers  . 
Train 
Sanitary 
troops  . 

531,960 
64,929 
74,575 
17,594 
18,811 

20,489 

14,898 
683 
443 
30 

o 

28 
11 
6 
o 

0 

9.067 
253 
542 
39 

5 

18 
-  4 
7 

2 

10,489 
1 .066 
1,562 
287 
536 

418 

20 
10 
21 
16 
28 

20 

35,054 
2,002 
2,547 
356 
536 

425 

66 
31 
34 
20 
28 

21 

Total  . 

728,358 

16,056 

22 

10,506 

14.358 

20 

40,920 

56 

The  losses  of  the  infantry  by  fire  were  more  than  three  times 
as  heavy  as  those  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry.  As  regards  the 
losses  due,  to  disease,  there  is  no  essential  difference  save  in  the 
case  of  the  men  in  the  train,  whose  service,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
was  extremely  arduous. 

As  regards  the  severity  of  the  wounds,  Engel  (Beitrage, 
p.  294)  adduces  the  following  table.  Of  1,000  men  killed  or 
wounded  in  each  branch  of  service  the  number  of  deaths  and 
recoveries  was  : 
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Branch  of 
eerrict 

Killed  or 
wounded 

Died  on  the  battleft'ld 
or  within  24  hours 

Died  prior  to  the  end 
of  May  1871 

To  be  considered  a  | 
ha  ring  recovered 

Officers 

Men 

Officers 

Men 

Total 

Officers 

Men 

Total 

Officers 

Men 

Total 

Infantry  . 
Cavalry  . 
Artillery  . 

Pioneers  . 

421 

73-9 
71-7 
1020 

957*9 
926-J 

898-0 

8-8 

1 

8-3 
22-4 

140  9 
182-2 
105-0 
131-8 

155-7 
195-7 
113-3 
154-8 

5*5 
9-9 
7-3 
50 

88-2 
79-4 
82-1 

04-5 
98- 1 
80-7 
87-1 

27-8 
50-5 
50-1 
740 

722-0 
055-7 

74::-9 

084- 1 

740  8 

700-2 
800-0 
758-7 

Average 

4.".- II 

955  0 

90 

145-8 

154-8 

5-7 

88-4 

94- 1 

30-3 

720-8 

751- 1 

It  was  in  the  cavalry,  according  to  these  figures,  that  the 
wounds  were  most  serious,  since  of  every  ten  men  injured  only 
seven  recovered,  and  in  the  artillery  they  were  the  least  serious. 
The  wounds  of  the  infantry  and  pioneers  indicate  a  severity 
which  is  almost  exactly  midway  between  these  two  extremes. 

Engel  also  compares  the  mortality  of  the  Austro-Prussian 
War  of  1866  with  that  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1871. 
adducing  the  number  of  recoveries,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
per  thousand  men  who  were  wounded  and  were  living  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  conflict : 


mn 

1870-1871 

Infantrymen 

912 

SSS 

Chasseurs  unci  riflemen 

898 

( 'avalrymen 

951 

878 

Artillerymen 

906 

902 

Pioneers  .... 

.  947 

897 

Entire  arniv 

!»14 

889 

The  mortality  was  higher  in  1870-1871,  which  was  due,  Engel 
say>,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  longer  duration  of  the  war  (six 
months  instead  of  six  weeks) ;  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
greater  distance  from  Prussia  to  the  scene  of  the  war  (this 
rendering  transportation  more  difficult) ;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  to  the  fact  that  the  French  arms  were  superior  to  the 
Austrian  amis  and  caused  more  serious  wounds.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Prussian  medical  service  was  better  in  1870-1871  than 
it  was  in  1866.  But  what  interests  us  here  is  the  fact  that  the 
relative  gravity  of  the  wounds  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  wars. 
In  1866  the  wounds  of  the  infantry  were  considerably  more 
serious  than  those  of  the  cavalry  and  pioneers,  whereas  in 
1870-1871  the  wounds  of  the  cavalry  caused  proportionally  the 
largest  number  of  deaths,  and  those  of  the  pioneers  were  scarcely 
less  serious  than  those  of  the  infantry. 
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The  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-1905) 

According  to  Streffleur's  Oesterreichische  Militiirische  Zeit- 
sehrift,1  the  Russian  losses  were  as  follows  : 


Absolute  Losses 


Branch  of  service 

Killed 

Wounded 

Missing 

Officers 

Men 

Officers 

Men 

Officers 

M  en 

Infantry 
Artillery 
Cavalry 
Engineers  . 
Frontier  guards  . 
Other  troops 

Total  . 

601 
29 
30 

6 
11 

1 

17,296 
454 
515 

38 
125 

10 

3,250 
327 
209 
20 
17 
17 

111,333 
3,979 
2,678 
311 
386 
163 

376 
15 
23 
1 

3 
4 

37,567 
761 
401 
139 
199 
56 

39,183 

678 

18,438 

3,840 

118,850 

422 

Losses  per 

Thousand  of  the 

Average  Effective  Strength 

Infantry 

1124 

44-9 

607-9 

2790 

70-3 

94-1 

Artillery 

24-2 

8-1 

273-0 

71-6 

12-5 

13-7 

Cavalry 

28-8 

15-6 

201-3 

811 

221 

141 

Engineers  . 

160 

2-2 

53-5 

18-2 

2-7 

8-1 

Frontier  guards  . 

19-2 

5-2 

31-6 

16-2 

5-2 

8-5 

Other  troops 

0-65 

0-6 

10-7 

10-3 

2-5 

41 

Average 

67-1 

3505 

380-2 

218-4 

41-7 

720 

The  officers  of  the  infantry  were  greatly  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  it  seems,  since  eight  out  of  ten  of  them 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  The  men  of  the  infantry 
were  not  spared,  moreover,  since  their  losses  in  all  of  the 
categories  exceed  those  of  the  officers  in  the  other  branches  of 
service.  As  regards  the  wounded,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
artillery  officers  suffered  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  their 
men,  while  the  infantry  and  cavalry  officers  suffered  somewhat 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  their  men.  The  infantry  and 
cavalry  officer  almost  always  remains  close  to  his  men,  so  that  he 
is  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  but  when  a  battery  is  advancing 
in  line  the  artillery  officer  marches  ahead,  ascends  a  hill,  and 
chooses  a  good  position  from  which  to  direct  the  fire ;  he  is 
therefore  more  in  view  of  the  enemy  than  his  men,  and  con- 
sequently exposed  to  even  greater  danger. 

1  1907,  vol.  i,  p.  819. 
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LOSSES  ACCORDING  TO  MILITARY  CLASSES 

One  after  another  the  European  countries  have  gradually 
organized  universal  compulsory  military  sendee,  which  means 
that  in  the  event  of  a  war  all  able-bodied  men  must  join  the 
army.  Accordingly,  it  has  become  necessary  to  distinguish 
soldiers  according  to  their  age — a  necessity  which  did  not  assert 
itself  in  the  time  of  professional  soldiers.  The  younger  men  are 
employed  in  the  active  army,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
greatest  dangers  and  hardships,  while  the  older  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  reserve,  not  only  because  their  bodies  are  less 
supple  and  correspondingly  less  able  to  withstand  exertions  to 
which  they  are  unaccustomed,  but  also  because  as  husbands 
and  fathers  they  are  relatively  of  greater  value  to  the  com- 
munity than  their  younger  comrade-.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  a  man  of  twenty  makes  a  better  soldier  than 
a  man  of  thirty  ;  for  often  quite  the  contrary  is  true.  But  at 
thirty  it  is  indeed  harder  to  accustom  oneself  to  a  new  mode 
of  life,  to  the  extreme  fatigues  and  privations  of  a  campaign. 
Furthermore,  many  men  already  have  some  latent  disease  in 
their  systems  ;  its  symptoms  have  perhaps  not  yet  manifested 
themselves,  but  a  very  slight  strain  will  cause  them  to  appear. 
Thus  we  note  a  high  mortality  among  men  of  mature  age  at 
the  beginning  of  all  military  operations  ;  all  those  who  are 
unable  to  stand  the  test  sooner  or  later  give  out  and  are  elimi- 
nated. Those  who  survive  exhibit  much  greater  endurance 
than  their  younger  comrades.  The  test  is  severe,  but  the 
result  is  excellent,  for  the  weak  are  discarded  and  the  strong  are 
retained. 

We  have  only  a  few  figures,  unfortunately,  relating  to  the 
mortality  of  the  various  military  classes.  The  majority  of 
the  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
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fought  by  professional  soldiers.  Prussia  constitutes  one  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  so  that  we  will  take  a  few  data  from  its 
history. 

The  Austro-Prussian  War  (1866) 
The  Prussian  forces  were  divided  into  the  first  army,  the 
second  army,  the  army  of  the  Elbe,  the  army  of  the  Main,  and 
two  reserve  corps.   Considering  the  first  four  as  active  armies, 
Engel  (Wahren  Verluste)  adduces  the  following  figures  : 


Effectives 

Died  of 
wounds 

Died  of 
disease 

Missing 

Total 

Number 

Per 

thousand 
effectives 

Number 

Per 
thousand 
effectives 

Number 

Per 
thousand 
effectives 

Number 

Per 
thousand 
effectives 

Active 

armies 
Reserve 

380,622 
56,640 

4,444 

6 

12 
0 

6.167 
260 

16 
5 

784 
1 

2 
0 

11,395 
207 

30 
5 

Total 

437,262 

4.450 

10 

6.427 

15 

785 

2 

11.662 

°7 

The  Franco-German  War  (1870-1871) 
The  Prussian  War  Department  (Military  Medical  Division) 
does  not  arrange  the  casualties  according  to  military  classes, 
but  gives  the  following  figures  : 


Average 

Deaths  per  thousand  effectives 

Bra  nch  of  service  . 

number  of 

effectives 

From  wounds 

From  disease 

Infantry 

:  Active  army 

410,694 

23 

23 

Landwehr 

121,266 

2 

4 

Total  . 

531,960 

18 

20 

Cavalry  : 

Active  army 

57,140 

4 

17 

Landwehr  . 

7,789 

1 

12 

Total 

64,02! I 

4 

16 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  fact  that  these  figures  include 
only  the  soldiers  who  died  in  the  lazarets  ;  those  who  were 
left  lying  on  the  battlefield  are  not  accounted  for.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  losses  sustained  by  the  active  armies  and  the 
Landwehr  is  very  pronounced.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  corresponding  French  figures,  which  would  probably  show 
a  less  pronounced  difference  ;  for  the  French  situation  became 
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desperate,  so  that  every  available  man,  regardless  of  age  or 
military  class,  was  thrown  into  the  fire.  It  is  even  probable 
that  owing  to  the  more  advanced  age  of  the  reserves  their 
mortality  was  actually  higher  than  that  of  their  younger 
comrades  in  the  active  army. 

The  Spanish-American  War  (1898)  and  War  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  (1898-1902) 

Haan  adduces  the  following  figures  indicating  the  mortality 
of  the  American  troops  : 


A  mcrican  troops 

Bx  posed 
to  danger 

Died  of 
wounds 

Died  of 
disease 

Total 

Annual  mortality  prr 
thousand  effectives 

of  death 

Wounds 

/>/.« 

Total 

Officers 
Regulars 
Volunteers  . 

1  1.112 
'•.406 

69 
38 

129 
170 

198 
208 

6 
4 

12 
18 

18 

•>•> 
— 

Men 

Regulars 
Volunteers  . 

is.-».sns 
279,036 

760 
.".7.". 

4,909 
5,24.") 

5.669 
5,820 

3 
3 

18 
28 

20 
31 

The  mortality  of  the  volunteer  troops  from  wounds  is  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  the  regular  troops — 3-1  per  thousand  as 
compared  with  2-7  per  thousand.  This  may  have  been  merely 
a  matter  of  chance,  but  a  comparison  of  the  figures  leads  us  to 
presume  that  the  two  kinds  of  troops  were  employed  in  prac- 
tically the  same  way,  and  that  the  regulars,  being  more  skilled 
than  the  volunteers  in  the  art  of  (K  illing,  differed  less  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  The  difference  in  the  mortality  from 
disease  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  regulars  were 
better  trained  and  correspondingly  hardier  and  more  able  to 
resist  morbific  influences. 

The  South  African  War  (1899-1902) 

Here,  unfortunately,  we  find  the  troops  classified  according 
to  a  different  method  or  principle.  We  borrow  from  Schooling 
and  Rusher  the  elements  of  the  following  table  indicating  the 
mortality  of  the  British  army  : 
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British  Army 

kiX  posed 
to  dniwer 

Died  of 
wounds 

Died  of 
disease 

Total 

Animal  mortality  per 
thousand  effectives 

of  death 

Wou nds 

Disease 

Total 

Officers 

Regulars  or 

volunteers 

13,467 

454 

277 

731 

34 

21 

54 

Volunteer 

cavalry . 

1,487 

73 

30 

103 

49 

20 

69 

Colonial  troops  . 

4,479 

135 

64 

199 

30 

14 

44 

Men 

Regulars  or 

volunteers 

415,027 

4,811 

11,317 

16,128 

12 

27 

39 

Volunteer 

cavalry . 

30,685 

637 

1,042 

1,679 

21 

34 

55 

Colonial  troops  . 

101,290 

1,424 

1,652 

3,076 

14 

16 

30 

The  volunteer  cavalry  was  evidently  recruited  from  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  ;  it  was  composed  of  young  men 
trained  by  athletic  sports,  and  they  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  fighting.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  their  mortalty 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  other  classes. 


CHAPTER  VI 


VARIOUS  INFLUENCES  UPON  THE  LOSS  OF  LIFE 
OCCASIONED  BY  WAR 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  exert  a  more  or  less 
direct  influence  upon  the  losses  of  an  army  in  war,  and  we 
propose  briefly  to  consider  a  few  of  the  more  important  of  them 
in  this  chapter.  Some  of  them  are  purely  material,  and  depend 
but  little  upon  the  will  of  the  belligerents  ;  such,  for  instance, 
are  the  time  and  the  place  of  the  operations.  It  would  seem 
that  a  nation  might  hasten  or  postpone  a  declaration  of  war 
with  a  view  to  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  season,  or 
that  it  might  plan  a  particular  campaign  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  regions  considered  dangerous.  The  fact  is.  however, 
that  when  a  nation  has  decided  to  wage  war  it  must  wait  until 
an  auspicious  opportunity  presents  itself,  or  at  least  until  its 
statesmen  create  one  for  it  :  if  possible,  moreover,  it  is  always 
advantageous  for  a  country  at  war  to  give  the  world  to  under- 
stand  that  it  was  attacked.  Thus  a  nation  which  declares  war 
is  in  reality  le>s  the  master  of  the  situation  than  one  might  think, 
and  after  the  hostilities  have  actually  commenced,  of  course,  it 
can  no  longer  even  hope  to  make  decisions  independently,  for 
often  its  enemy  transports  the  operations  to  the  very  region 
which  it  was  anxious  to  avoid. 

Then  there  is  another  group  of  material  factors,  which  are 
more  or  less  directly  influenced  by  the  advance  preparations  ; 
such  are  the  provisioning  and  equipment  of  the  troops,  as  well 
as  the  medical  service.  According  as  sufficient  or  insufficient 
consideration  has  been  given  to  these  matters  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
general  situation  during  hostilities. 

The  object  of  war  is  to  break  the  will  of  the  enemy  to  the 
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end  of  forcing  him  to  conclude  an  unfavourable  peace.  Material 
means  are  employed  to  overcome  moral  resistance  ;  hence  the 
importance  of  nationality,  recruitment,  military  training,  and 
leadership. 

The  Season 

Winter  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  carrying  on  of  military 
operations  that  in  ancient  times  and  during  the  Middle  Ages 
almost  the  only  campaigns  known,  so  to  speak,  were  conducted 
in  the  summer.  When  the  cold  weather  came  the  opposing 
armies  went  into  winter  quarters  and  suspended  hostilities 
until  spring.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Cold  and  wet 
give  rise  to  numerous  diseases  ;  cold  aggravates  wounds  and 
produces  itself  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  physical  accidents, 
mutilation  or  death  by  freezing.  Furthermore,  if  the  roads 
are  not  kept  in  good  condition  all  troop  movements  are  greatly 
impeded,  sometimes  completely  checked,  by  snow  and  mud. 
In  periods  when  the  commissariat  was  badly  organized,  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  an  army  to  maintain  itself  in  a  country 
covered  with  snow.  All  this  enables  us  to  understand  the 
statement  of  General  Guerdy  to  the  effect  that  fifteen  days  of 
had  weather  caused  him  more  sickness  than  the  rest  of  the 
campaign.1 

Napoleon  did  not  allow  bad  weather  to  interfere  with  his 
operations.  It  was  in  the  first  part  of  December,  indeed,  that 
he  won  one  of  his  greatest  victories,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
He  did  not  always  have  the  same  good  luck,  however,  and  his 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  shows  that  he  paid  dearly  for 
venturing  to  brave  the  Russian  winter.  The  Russians  suffered 
hardly  less,  and  while  the  French  losses  were  the  more  frightful 
neither  did  the  cold  and  misery  spare  the  other  side. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  statistics  which  enable  us  to 
indicate  the  precise  influence  of  the  season  upon  the  loss  of  life 
in  war.  The  sanitary  report  relating  to  the  German  army  in 
the  war  of  1870-1871  contains  a  few  figures,  but  they  are  not 
conclusive.    The  fact  is  that  the  capitulation  of  Metz  on 

1  Grosser  Generalstab  (Siebenjcihrige  Krieg),  vol.  viii.  p.  431. 
1569.37  r 
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October  27,  1870,  caused  the  commencement  of  winter  to 
coincide  with  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  in  which  the  Germans 
had  little  difficulty  in  asserting  their  superiority,  for  they  were 
opposed  only  by  inadequately  trained  and  hastily  organized 
troops  who  were  utterly  incapable  of  offering  an  effective 
resistance.  The  lamentable  condition  of  the  Army  of  the  East 
when  it  took  refuge  in  Switzerland  shows  that  the  French 
suffered  more  severely  than  the  Germans  from  the  cold. 

The  Scene  of  Operations 

If  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  by  statistics  the  influence  of 
the  season  upon  the  loss  of  life  in  war,  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  scene  of  operations.  That 
the  latter  does  exert  an  influence,  however,  is  not  to  be  denied, 
for  one  has  only  to  think  of  the  sad  plight  of  an  army  without 
water  in  a  desert.  But  a  skilful  leader  adapts  his  methods  to 
the  nature  of  the  region  in  which  he  is  fighting ;  his  tactics  and 
strategy  are  very  different  in  a  mountainous  country  from  what 
they  are  in  a  level  country.  Thus  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  scene  of  operations  exerts  an 
influence  upon  the  loss  of  life  in  war. 

It  remains  to  be  said,  however,  that  some  diseases  are  endemic 
in  certain  countries,  so  that  they  almost  invariably  cause  great 
ravages  among  the  soldiers  who  are  called  upon  to  fight  there. 
So  it  is  that  practically  all  of  the  armies  that  have  conducted 
military  operations  in  the  Orient  have  suffered  terribly  from 
cholera,  sometimes  even  from  plague. 

Commissariat 

The  human  body  cannot  continue  to  function  very  long  with- 
out nourishment,  so  that  the  problem  of  provisioning  is  one  of 
primary  importance  for  the  persons  upon  whom  it  devolves  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  an  army.  To  this  common  rule  all 
generalship  is  subject,  and  it  was  back  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  Montecucculi  said  :  '  Hunger  is  more  terrible  than 
iron  ;  more  armies  have  been  destroyed  by  lack  of  food  than 
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by  battles.' 1  In  the  following  century  Frederick  the  Great 
wrote  :  4  It  is  not  I  who  command  the  army  ;  flour  and  fodder 
are  the  masters.' 2 

The  quality  of  the  food  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the 
quantity.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1684  an  ordinance  directed 
it  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  trumpet  that 
soldiers  were  forbidden  to  eat  fruits  immoderately  or  to  drink 
muddy  water,  and  that  violators  of  the  order  would  render  them- 
selves liable  to  corporal  punishment  and  even  to  death.3  Modern 
experts  would  find  fault  with  this  ordinance  only  in  so  far  as 
the  severity  of  the  prescribed  punishment  is  concerned,  and  it 
is  not  certain  that  they  would  be  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
even  in  regard  to  that.  According  to  Koch,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
90  per  cent,  of  typhus  epidemics  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  use  of  drinking  water  containing  the  bacilli  of  that  disease.4 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  recent  wars  the  greatest 
efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  supply  the  soldiers  with  plenty 
of  good  water. 

In  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  Russians  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  very  simple  nourishment ;  for  days  at  a  time  they 
ate  nothing  but  a  sort  of  porridge  and  biscuit.  It  was  remarked, 
further,  that  irregularity  of  provisioning  gave  rise  to  many 
diseases  among  them.5  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  how 
the  Prussian  General  Staff  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  based  on 
analogous  facts,  that  the  cheapest  food  is  the  most  costly  in 
human  life. 

Food  alone,  moreover,  is  not  sufficient ;  there  must  also  be 
the  necessary  means  wherewith  to  prepare  it.  It  seems  that 
the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  often  lacked  cooking  utensils  ;  thus 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Heilsberg,  for  instance,  we  find  the 
officers  of  General  Ney's  corps  making  tea  in  the  bottom  of 
a  case-shot  holder.6 

1  Cited  by  Bloch,  vol.  v,  p.  284. 

2  Cited  by  Grosser  Generalstab  (Siebenjdhrige  Krieg),  vol.  viii,  p.  298. 

3  Lignitz,  p.  59.  4  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

5  Grosser  Generalstab  (Siebenjdhrige  Krieg),  vol.  iv,  p.  27. 

6  Morvan,  vol.  i,  p.  219. 
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It  is  also  necessary,  moreover,  that  the  soldier  should  know 
how  to  prepare  his  food.  In  1866  the  Prussians  took  possession 
of  the  cattle  they  found  in  the  villages  and  slaughtered  them, 
but  since  they  did  not  know  how  to  roast  the  meat  and  had  no 
time  to  boil  it,  the  result  was  that  they  were  compelled  to  eat 
it  almost  raw.1 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  soldiers  on 
a  campaign  relied  for  their  subsistence  chiefly  upon  the  resources 
of  the  countries  they  occupied.  Armies  gradually  became  too 
large  for  this,  however,  so  that  they  had  to  have  their  pro- 
visions brought  up  from  their  bases.  This  had  many  dis- 
advantages, especially  in  thai  there  was  too  little  variety  in  tic 
food  thus  supplied.  Chenu  repeatedly  bemoans  this  in  his  work 
on  the  Italian  campaign  (vol.  i,  p.  xciii) ;  he  cites  the  following 
statement  made  by  Scrive,  chief  surgeon  with  the  Army  of  the 
Orient : 

The  climate  of  the  Crimea  is  salubrious,  and  no  special  influence  of 
the  various  places  occupied  by  our  (French)  troops  produces  serious 
diseases.  No  ollicers  arc  siek.  and  if  they  are  not  suffering  from  soldiers' 
diseases  it  is  because  they  are  suitably  sheltered  and  properly  fed. 
War  rations  constitute  very  coarse  nourishment,  and  sooner  or  later 
they  overtax  even  the  most  robust  stomach  ;  and  their  worst  feature 
is  their  too  great  monotony. 

Chenu  says  further  : 

It  is  variety,  not  quantity,  the  association  of  certain  alimentary 
substances,  that  is  known  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  process  of 
assimilation.  Food  eaten  with  relish  is  a  hundred  per  cent,  more 
digestible  :  monotony,  on  the  other  hand,  weakens  the  digestive 
organs,  places  the  stomach  in  revolt,  and  causes  inappctence. 

In  the  campaign  referred  to,  numerous  cases  of  diarrhoea 
caused  by  biscuits  were  also  observed,  and  polenta  produced 
the  same  effect.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
biscuits  can  never  be  properly  softened,  for  they  always  contain 
little  grains  that  are  very  hard,  and  hence  irritate  the  intestines. 

Basing  what  he  says  on  Moltke,  Kocher,  Schmidt,  and  Pirogoff, 
Knorr  2  makes  some  similar  observations  in  regard  to  the  Russo- 


1  Lignitz.  p.  52. 


2  Knorr.  p.  191. 
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Turkish  War  (1877-1878).  Among  other  things,  he  states  that 
the  food  which  was  suitable  for  the  Russian  troops  in  the 
northern  countries  was  no  longer  suitable  in  the  Balkans  ;  the 
biscuits,  he  says,  were  hard  to  digest  and  caused  diarrhoea. 

In  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-1913  the  Turks  at  Chatalja  had 
no  good  water  to  drink,  and  the  result  was  that  cholera,  brought 
there  by  the  troops  of  Anatolia,  played  havoc  among  them.1 

With  the  question  of  provisioning  are  bound  up  two  other 
questions  of  great  importance — those  of  scurvy  and  alcohol. 
The  cause  of  scurvy  is  not  yet  definitely  known ;  it  is  some- 
times attributed  to  salted  meat,  but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  occurred  in  countries 
where  the  people  had  plenty  of  fresh  meat,  as  also  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  peoples  in  the  north  who  continually  eat  salted 
meat  and  fish  without  contracting  it.  It  is  now  believed  that 
its  principal  cause  is  the  lack  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion  there  is  cited  the  epidemic  of  scurvy 
that  occurred  in  Russia  in  1823,  when  the  locusts  devoured 
everything,  and  thus  caused  a  great  famine.  The  epidemic  of 
the  disease  that  broke  out  in  Paris  during  the  siege  of  1870  was 
partially  checked  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  vegetables  into 
the  city.  These  facts  explain  why  the  Russian  commissariat 
in  the  Far  East  made  every  effort  to  give  the  troops  fresh  meat 
and  a  variety  of  nourishment  similar  to  that  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  in  time  of  peace — a  vegetable  soup  called 
schtschi,  plenty  of  bread,  potatoes,  tea,  and  fresh  meat,  and 
very  little  preserved  meat  or  salted  fish.2  Lignitz  expresses 
the  opinion  that  an  army  of  men  cannot  be  fed  for  more  than 
two  weeks  solely  on  conserves  and  biscuits  without  injury  to 
their  health. 

As  regards  alcohol,  some  writers  condemn  it  absolutely,  while 
others  recommend  it  under  certain  circumstances  ;  none  of 
them,  however,  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  indispensable.  Chenu, 
who  observed  numerous  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  Italy,  attributed 
them,  as  we  have  noted,  to  biscuits  ;  at  the  same  time,  however. 

1  Immanuel,  p.  48. 

2  Central-Comite  der  deutschen  Vereine  vom  Rothen  Kreuz,  pp.  201-202. 
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he  believed  that  they  were  also  due  in  part  to"  the  purgative 
action  of  the  snow-water  which  the  soldiers  drank,  and  in  order 
to  correct  this  defect  he  recommended  adding  to  the  snow- 
water a  certain  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy  or  else  a  strong 
infusion  of  coffee.  The  sanitarv  condition  of  the  Northern 
armies  during  the  American  War  of  Secession  was  excellent, 
and  de  Chanal  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  was  largely  due 
to  the  total  interdiction  of  all  fermented  drinks.  Lignitz,  on 
the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  French  red  wine  given  to  the 
German  troops  in  1870-1871  helped  to  keep  them  in  good  health  ; 
nevertheless,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Moham- 
medans, who  are  forbidden  by  the  Koran  to  make  use  of 
alcohol,  have  performed  great  deeds  in  war.  Lardy  calls 
Mohammedanism  an  excellent  military  religion,  for  the  reason 
that  it  forces  the  soldier  to  practise  great  cleanliness  and 
deprives  him  of  alcohol.  "  that  plague  of  armies  '. 

Clothing 

Our  chief  reason  for  wearing  clothes  is  to  keep  our  bodies 
warm,  and  naturally  it  is  in  the  winter  that  we  suffer  the  most 
from  being  poorly  clad.  Chenu  calls  attention  to  this  in  treat- 
ing of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1871,  designating  the 
miserable  condition  of  their  equipment,  especially  their  shoes, 
as  the  cause  par  excellence  of  the  majority  of  the  case*  of 
frost-bite  among  the  French  soldiers.1  The  Germans  suffered 
much  less  from  frost-bite  ;  they  came  from  a  colder  country, 
certainly,  but  that  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  difference. 
The  fact  is  that  they  were  better  nourished,  better  quartered, 
better  clothed,  and  especially  better  shod  than  their  enemies. 
They  wore  socks,  which  was  not  at  all  usual  with  the  French, 
and  had  excellent  Bliicher  boots.  The  French  soldiers  were 
more  appropriately  shod  for  a  fine  weather  parade  on  a  well- 
paved  highway  than  for  long  forced  marches  over  rough  roads. 

The  top-boot  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  hard  to  take  off 
and  of  interfering  more  or  less  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
so  that  it  is  the  cause  of  many  cases  of  frost-bite.   This  was 

1  Chenu.  vol.  i,  p.  511. 
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the  case  with  the  Russians  in  their  war  of  1877-1878  with  the 
Turks,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  perform  numerous  leg 
amputations. 

Finally,  improperly  tanned  skins  may  contain  the  anthrax 
bacillus,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  were 
so  many  cases  of  that  affection  among  the  Russian  troops  in 
the  Far  East  during  the  war  of  1904-1905.  The  bacillus  was 
transmitted  to  them  in  the  leather  hats,  fur  gloves,  and  pelisses 
with  which  they  were  supplied. 

Arms 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  loss  of  life  in  war  has  decreased 
according  as  military  weapons  have  been  perfected,  and  there 
is  no  lack  of  specious  reasons  for  upholding  this  opinion.  It 
seems,  however,  that  it  owes  its  popularity  partly  to  its  para- 
doxical character,  for  if  we  study  it  closely  we  find  it  less 
reliable  than  it  seems  at  first  sight.  To  establish  it  irrefutably 
we  would  have  to  show  by  numerous  examples  that  battles 
have  become  less  and  less  murderous  in  the  course  of  time — 
a  demonstration  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make 
owing  to  the  lack  of  official  information  regarding  the  matter. 
When  we  read  that  at  Pharsalia  Caesar  lost  only  200  men  and 
Pompey  no  less  than  15,000,  we  cannot  help  but  think  of  the 
enthusiastic  bulletins  which  generals  publish  just  after  a  victory. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  almost  always  the  victor  who 
writes  the  history,  and  that  this  was  especially  the  case  in 
ancient  days.  In  modern  times  the  losses  in  battle  have  varied  ; 
as  Roloff  remarks,  the  battles  of  Worth,  Vionville,  and  Grave- 
lotte  were  less  murderous  than  those  of  Kollin  and  Borodino, 
but  more  so  than  those  of  Solferino  and  Koniggratz.  Similarly, 
the  battles  fought  by  Napoleon  I  were  more  bloody  than  those 
of  the  Revolution,  while  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  responsible 
for  a  greater  loss  of  life  among  the  combatants  than  any  pre- 
ceding war. 

The  great  fault  of  the  argument  of  the  persons  whose  opinion 
we  are  endeavouring  to  combat  is  their  belief  that  the  varying 
loss  of  life  in  the  battles  of  the  past  can  be  attributed  to  a  single 
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cause,  for  the  fact  is  that  numerous  causes  and  factors  enter 
into  consideration — especially  the  size  of  the  opposing  armies, 
the  strength  of  their  positions,  the  character  of  the  soldier-, 
the  energy  of  the  command,  and,  in  particular,  the  relation 
between  arms  and  tactics.  Further  on  we  will  revert  to  these 
various  factors,  and  first  we  will  speak  of  the  size  of  the  armies 
and  of  the  tactics  employed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  loss  of  life,  everything  else  being  equal, 
will  be  greater  in  a  small  army  than  in  a  large  army.  When 
a  battle  front  is  short,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  units  are 
engaged  in  practically  the  same  manner.  Each  soldier  puts 
forth  his  maximum  effort,  and  he  does  so  easily  for  the  reason 
that  he  feels  a  greater  sense  of  personal  responsibility  than  he 
would  if  he  were  merely  one  of  many.  When  the  front  is  long, 
on  the  other  hand,  manoeuvring  acquires  great  importance ; 
at  certain  points  the  righting  is  furious,  while  at  others  nothing 
further  i>  sought  than  to  keep  the  enemy  occupied  ;  some  units 
remain  on  watch  merely  to  ward  off  a  possible  movement  of 
the  enemy,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  his  fire  only  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  reserves  are  engaged  only  a  few  at  a  time  ;  part  of 
them  are  used  to  reinforce  the  line  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
day,  while  others  merely  join  in  the  pursuit.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  in  modern  battle-  there  is  so  great  a  difference 
between  the  losses  of  the  various  units,  some  being  almost 
annihilated  and  others  scarcely  touched. 

Arms  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  tactics  and  strategy 
of  an  army.  In  primitive  times  very  small  bodies  of  men  armed 
with  clubs  or  cudgels  attacked  each  other ;  there  was  no  hope 
of  safety  for  the  loser,  either  in  flight  or  in  the  mercy  of  the 
victor.  Little  by  little  armies  were  organized,  phalanxes  were 
formed.  In  consequence,  the  opposing  forces  fought  a  long 
time  before  either  side  was  subdued,  for  each  warrior  protected 
his  comrade.  Finally,  however,  one  of  the  lines  yielded  at  some 
point  and  di -order  entered  the  ranks  ;  many  soldiers  became 
panic-stricken  and  took  to  flight,  whereupon  they  were  struck 
down  without  being  given  a  chance  to  defend  themselves.  The 
influence  exerted  upon  the  loss  of  life  in  war  by  the  invention 
of  fire-arms  was  very  slow  in  making  itself  felt.    At  first,  as 
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a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  fire-arms  used  was  very  small, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  so  unwieldy,  especially  so 
hard  to  load,  that  it  was  possible  to  fire  only  a  few  shots  before 
the  hand-to-hand  encounter.  In  the  nineteenth  century  came 
the  introduction  of  rifled  guns  loaded  at  the  breech,  and  they 
revolutionized  military  tactics. 

Culmann  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  changes  in  the 
character  of  fire-arms  have  not,  as  a  rule,  exerted  a  preponderant 
influence  upon  the  loss  of  life.  The  only  factor  of  real  impor- 
tance, he  believes,  was  the  adoption  of  the  rifled  bore,  which 
immediately  trebled  the  range  of  the  gun  and  consequently 
increased  the  distance  between  the  combatants.  The  decrease 
in  the  loss  of  life  at  this  time  was  so  pronounced,  so  universally 
perceptible,  that  it  does  not  seem  logically  attributable  to 
anything  but  this  fact. 

According  as  the  distance  between  the  opposing  armies 
increases  their  lines  become  thinner.  This  is  necessary  because 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  modern  fire  a  body  of  men  drawn 
up  in  close  order  would  be  quickly  annihilated.  Consequently 
the  soldier  must  have  complete  control  of  his  nerves  and  more 
moral  strength  than  ever.  In  a  close-range  engagement  all  of 
his  forces  are  directed  towards  the  attack  and  defence ;  he  is 
constantly  kept  moving,  and  has  no  time  for  reflection.  Mean- 
while he  sees  the  enemy  fall  under  the  blows  of  his  comrades, 
and  is  thus  inspired  by  a  sense  of  power  and  support ;  he  even 
enjoys  the  action.  But  fighting  at  long  range  is  a  very  different 
matter ;  compelled  to  stand  motionless  under  the  fire  of  an 
invisible  enemy,  to  remain  ignorant  of  whether  the  fire  of  his 
comrades  is  having  effect  or  is  falling  wide  and  being  laughed 
at,  to  feel  himself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  chance — all  this  is 
an  extremely  severe  test  for  his  nerves  and  his  courage,  especially 
when  his  sense  of  helplessness  is  increased  by  a  knowledge  that 
the  guns  of  the  enemy  have  a  longer  range,  so  that  an  effective 
reply  to  his  fire  is  impossible.  The  Germans  suffered  cruelly 
from  this  disadvantage  in  1870,  according  to  an  officer  who 
signs  himself  '  v.  M.'  in  the  Jahrbucher  fiir  die  Deutsche  Armee. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  the  men  who  have  the  least  courage, 
feeling  no  longer  sustained  by  the  near  presence  of  their  com- 
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rades  as  they  felt  in  close  order,  sometimes  endeavour  to  slip 
away  under  these  circumstances,  and  not  infrequently  succeed 
in  doing  so. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  arms  seem  to  exert  a  very 
marked  influence,  and  that  is  upon  the  relative  losses  sustained 
by  the  victor  and  the  loser.  One  may  distinguish  two  important 
phases  in  a  battle.  In  the  first,  one  of  the  armies,  after  a  more 
or  less  lengthy  preparation,  advances  to  attack  ;  in  the  second, 
the  defeated  army  withdraws.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
modern  fire-arms  the  two  armies  suffered  about  equally  during 
the  first  phase,  that  is,  their  losses  balanced  each  other  ;  during 
the  second  phase,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  only  the  loser  that 
suffered.  This  was  because  the  cavalry  of  the  victorious  side 
charged  the  retreating  fugitives,  who  thought  only  of  escaping 
and  made  no  effort  to  defend  themselves,  and  slaughtered  them 
without  merc\'.  Nowadays,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  is 
the  more  murderous  phase  ;  a  number  of  resolute  men  fire  in 
cold  blood  and  kill  off  many  of  the  attackers  before  the  hand- 
to-hand  encounter  begins.  For  the  same  reason  the  retreat  is 
relatively  easy  ;  for  a  long  time  neither  side  knows  whether  it 
is  winning  or  losing,  so  that  the  side  which  first  comes  to  realize 
its  inferiority  may  prolong  the  conflict  until  nightfall,  and  then 
retire  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  The  pursuit  is  correspond- 
ingly more  difficult,  for  a  brave  rearguard  may  inflict  heavy 
losses  upon  a  victoriou>  enemy  advancing  perhaps  without 
sufficient  precaution.  Thus  in  taking  the  offensive  the  victor 
must  sacrifice  many  men  without  doing  equal  injury  to  the 
loser.  This  is  not  the  least  important  of  the  reasons  why  in 
former  days  the  defeated  army  was  sometimes  almost  annihi- 
lated, whereas  in  modern  times  it  often  does  not  suffer  much 
more  than  the  victorious  army. 

As  Culmann  remarks,  as  the  carrying  power  of  a  gun  is 
increased  the  number  of  lost  bullets  is  also  increased,  and  if  the 
rapidity  of  the  fire  does  not  make  up  for  this  loss  the  gun 
becomes  less  murderous.  The  same  writer  adduces  the  follow- 
ing table  to  illustrate  the  murderous  effect  of  the  different  kinds 
of  guns  that  have  been  used  in  the  past : 
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Number  of 
bullets  fired 
by  1,000  men 
in  one  minute 

Length  of  the 
range  {metres) 

Relative  density 
of  bullets  in 
the  battle-zone 

Smooth-bore  muzzle-loader  . 

500 

250 

1 

Needle-gun 

1.000 

2,000 

0-25 

Model  1866  .... 

2,000 

2,500 

0-40 

Model  1886  .... 

6,000 

3,500 

0-85 

Repeating  rifle  (with  charger) 

10,000 

4,000 

1-25 

When  the  muzzle-loader  was  superseded  by  the  needle-gun 
the  rapidity  of  fire  was  doubled  and  the  range  octupled,  so  that 
the  number  of  bullets  which  struck  per  minute  in  a  given 
surface  was  divided  by  four.  This  method  of  reasoning  is  based 
on  the  supposition,  to  be  sure,  that  the  soldier  does  not  aim  at 
a  particular  mark  but  fires  at  random;  this  is  a  seemingly 
ridiculous  hypothesis,  but  it  has  often  been  established  that 
in  the  nerve-racking  excitement  of  battle  it  approaches  the 
truth.  At  all  events,  it  is  sufficiently  exact  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  perfecting  of  a  gun  may  diminish  its 
murderous  effect.  The  danger  of  close  order  and  its  conse- 
quences make  it  easier  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 
A  thousand  men  in  open  order  hold  under  their  fire  a  much 
wider  area  than  they  did  when  only  smooth-bore  muzzle- 
loaders  were  being  used. 

Arms  also  exert  an  influence  upon  the  nature  and  gravity  of 
the  wounds  inflicted.  Gilbert,  quoting  from  a  study  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brocard  published  in  1900  in  the  Revue  du 
Cercle  Militaire,  adduces  the  following  table  indicating  the  pro- 
portion of  British  killed  and  wounded  in  the  South  African  War  : 

March  10,  1900  .  .  1  killed  for  4-58  wounded 

March  12, 1900  .  .  1     „     ,.  4-60 

June  23,  1900  .  .  1     „     .,  4-58 

July  21,  1900  .  .  1     „     .,  4-64 

In  the  Franco -German  War  of  1870-1871  the  Germans  had  an 
average  of  5-4  men  wounded  for  every  man  killed.  Gilbert 
concludes  from  this  comparison  that  the  Mauser  rifle  of  7-7  mm. 
inflicts  a  greater  proportion  of  mortal  wounds  than  the  Chassepot 
and  Gras  rifles.  Boerner  makes  a  similar  observation  with 
respect  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-1905.  He  denounces 
the  humane  bullet  as  an  absurdity,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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object  aimed  at  is  placing  a  strong  and  vigorous  soldier  hors  de 
combat,  but  at  the  same  time  he  expresses  the  belief  that 
modern  arms  are  less  cruel  than  those  formerly  used,  for  the 
reason  that  they  cause  less  mutilation  and  inflict  wounds 
which  a  surgeon  can  more  often  treat  with  success.  At  short 
distances,  on  the  other  hand,  modern  bullets  cause  terrible 
wounds  ;  when  they  penetrate  the  skull,  for  example,  they 
create  an  enormous  pressure  in  the  liquids  secreted  there,  and 
this  pressure  is  transmitted  at  a  rate  of  movement  superior  to 
that  of  the  bullet  itself,  thus  causing  the  head  to  break  open  ; 
when  it  is  possible  to  reassemble  the  pieces  and  reconstruct  the 
skull,  the  hole  where  the  bullet  entered  will  be  seen,  but  there 
will  be  no  sign  of  an  exit.  Such  hydrodynamic  phenomena 
give  many  wounds  the  appearance  of  resulting  from  explosive 
bullets,  thus  bringing  forth  protests  from  the  one  side  and  denials 
from  the  other.1 

It  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  danger  of  septi- 
caemia. Artillery  projectiles  inflict  large,  irregular  wounds 
which  easily  become  infected  and  consequently  cause  death 
more  often  than  bullet  wounds.  This  also  applies  to  shrapnel 
balls,  which  frequently  carry  shreds  of  clothing  into  the  wounds 
with  them  ;  de  Keyher  estimates  the  proportion  of  shrapnel 
wounds  that  become  infected  at  90  per  cent.,  while  Hoorn 
gives  4:3  per  cent. 

Finally,  the  greater  rapidity  of  modern  fire,  coupled  with 
the  greater  carrying  power  and  accuracy  of  the  guns  used, 
renders  the  care  of  the  wounded  much  more  difficult.  On  the 
battlefield  any  man  who  exposes  himself  to  view,  even  a  stretcher- 
bearer,  is  almost  sure  to  be  struck  down,  for  not  only  is  it  hard 
to  distinguish  at  a  distance  whether  a  man  is  a  combatant  or 
a  non-combatant,  but  in  their  desire  to  destroy  the  enemy  it  is 
well  known  that  soldiers  frequently  violate  the  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  without  many  scruples.  This  brings  it 
about  that  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield  can  be  picked  up 
only  at  night,  and  meanwhile  haemorrhage  has  had  time  to  do 
its  work.    Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  field 


1  Bloch,  vol.  v,  p.  309  ;  Bujac  (Precis),  p.  307. 
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hospitals  far  in  the  rear,  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  transportation  is 
increased,  the  stretcher-bearers  are  overburdened  with  work, 
and  the  doctor  often  arrives  too  late. 

Medical  Service 

From  the  remotest  days  of  antiquity  we  find  traces  of 
a  medical  service  connected  with  armies  on  campaigns,  and  its 
organization  and  development  appear  to  have  varied  con- 
siderably in  the  successive  epochs  of  history.  In  the  time  of 
the  Romans  it  was  much  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  especially  during  the  barbarian  invasions,  after  which, 
however,  it  gradually  improves.  Ambroise  Pare  (1517-1590), 
in  particular,  calls  attention  to  its  importance,  and  from  his 
time  down  to  the  present  day  we  note  a  steady  improvement. 
It  is  impossible  to  carry  improvement  too  far  in  this  direction. 
For  the  soldier  who  exposes  himself  to  the  worst  dangers  for 
his  country  has  a  right  to  expect  that  everything  shall  be  done 
to  reduce  the  risks  incident  to  his  courage  to  a  minimum. 
Furthermore,  it  is  good  policy,  for  nothing  demoralizes  a  soldier 
more  than  the  sight  of  his  comrades  suffering  the  tortures 
caused  by  sickness,  wounds,  and  privations.  How  can  he  be 
expected  to  exhibit  supreme  devotion  when  he  knows  that  in 
case  of  mischance  he  will  be  abandoned  to  his  fate  ?  Moreover, 
victory  often  favours  the  numerically  stronger  army  ;  it  is  not 
enough  then  that  the  officer  should  be  careful  of  his  soldiers' 
lives  ;  he  must  aim  at  having  all  his  men  at  his  disposal  when 
the  decisive  moment  comes.  When  Turenne  said,  '  My  most 
valuable  possession  is  the  health  of  my  men  ',  he  did  not 
therefore  allow  his  heart  to  obscure  his  judgement — he  spoke 
as  a  great  soldier. 

At  one  time,  however  great  the  solicitude  of  the  generals  for 
their  men  may  have  been,  the  medical  service  was  seldom  equal 
to  its  task.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  doctors.  For  before 
the  time  of  Pasteur  and  Lister  how  could  they  have  known 
anything  about  the  transmission  of  infection  ?  How  could 
they  have  realized  the  importance  of  asepsis  and  antisepsis  ? 
How  could  they  have  performed  long  and  delicate  operations 
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without  anaesthetics  ?  The  evil  would  not  have  been  so  great, 
perhaps,  if  the  army  surgeons  had  been  highly  skilful  men,  but 
the  fact  is  that  there  were  many  maladroits  among  them.  Thus 
what  Napoleon  said  seems  justified :  '  The  inexperience  of  the  sur- 
geons does  the  army  more  harm  than  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.' 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  medical  service  of  one 
campaign  with  that  of  another,  for  the  number  and  gravity  of 
the  wounds  treated  vary  a  great  deal.  Furthermore,  we  have 
no  general  criterion  or  basis  of  comparison.  The  number  of 
recoveries  effected  in  the  field  hospitals  will  immediately  be 
thought  of  as  a  possible  basis,  but  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  great  differences  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
doctors  operate,  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  indication  would  be 
valueless  in  other  ways.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  stretcher-bearers,  that  they  are  well  qualified  for 
their  work  and  faithful  to  duty,  and  that  they  find  all  of  the 
wounded  on  the  battlefield  and  carry  them  almost  immediately 
to  the  surgeon.  It  is  apparent  that  the  more  seriously  wounded 
will  die  in  the  field  hospital,  and  their  death  will  be  so  recorded 
in  statistics.  Again,  let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  stretcher-bearers  are  unequal  to  their  task,  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pick  up  all  of  the 
wounded.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  they  will  allow  a  large 
number  of  wounded  to  die  on  the  battlefield,  and  that  those 
whom  the  doctors  do  treat  will  be  the  less  seriously  wounded, 
many  of  whom  will  have  found  it  possible  to  make  their  own 
way  to  the  field  hospital.  The  proportion  of  recoveries  effected 
will  seem  to  be  higher  in  the  latter  case,  although  the  medical 
service,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  poorer. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  we  note  an  appreciable  change 
for  the  better,  namely,  in  the  matter  of  amputations.  In  recent 
Avars  many  arms  and  legs  have  been  saved  which  in  former  wars 
would  Lave  been  sacrificed.  Prior  to  1870  the  proportion  of 
amputations  was  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  wounded  ;  ia 
the  Franco-German  War  it  declined  to  16-7  per  cent.,  which 
is  the  proportion  given  by  Chenu  for  the  Italian  campaign.1 
In  the  Spanish- American  War  it  was  only  5-2  per  cent.   In  the 

1  Chenu  (Statistique),  vol.  ii,  p.  317. 
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Russo-Japanese  War  there  were  only  332  amputations  per- 
formed on  a  total  of  63,346  Russian  wounded  treated  prior  to 
January  1, 1905  (i.  e.  0-5  per  cent.).1  A  better  organized  medical 
service,  more  advanced  surgery,  and  perhaps  also  less  serious 
wounds — these  three  factors  all  helped  to  bring  about  this 
result,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  relative  importance. 
With  respect  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  it  was  remarked  that 
the  Russian  soldiers  had  an  extraordinary  power  of  resistance. 
Fischer,  for  example,  calls  attention  to  astonishing  cases  of  men 
cured  of  wounds  in  the  bowels  after  the  commencement  of 
peritonitis,  although  the  victims  had  suffered  terribly  on  the 
battlefield,  the  transport  conditions  were  deplorable,  and  there 
was  no  sterilized  material  for  dressings. 

With  respect  to  almost  all  military  campaigns  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  medical  corps  were  too  small  to  handle  the 
work  they  were  called  upon  to  do.  The  fact  is  that  they  should 
be  large  enough  to  take  care,  not  only  of  their  own  sick  and 
wounded,  but  also  of  those  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  allow  for  losses  in  their  own  personnel  from  disease  or  fire. 
In  both  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Mexican  War  the  losses  of 
the  medical  corps  themselves  amounted  to  25  per  cent,  of  their 
effectives.  At  Solferino  every  French  doctor  had  no  less  than 
500  patients  to  care  for,  which  allowed  him  less  than  three 
minutes  for  each  one — assuming  that  he  worked  twenty  hours 
a  day,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  was  by  no  means  the  case,  that 
all  of  the  wounded  received  the  necessary  amount  of  attention, 
for  some  of  them  had  to  have  immediate  amputations,  others 
had  to  have  broken  bones  reset,  and  all  of  them  demanded  at 
least  quick  examinations  and  some  bandaging. 

The  statistics  published  by  the  Military  Medical  Division  of 
the  Prussian  War  Department  show  what  a  close  dependence 
there  was  in  1870-1871  between  the  number  of  wounded  and  the 
number  of  recoveries.  The  proportion  of  soldiers  who  died 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  being  wounded  was  13-8 
per  cent,  in  the  battles  in  which  the  total  loss  was  from  10,000 
to  20,000  men,  11-9  per  cent,  in  the  battles  in  which  the  total 
loss  was  from  5,000  to  10,000  men,  and  9-6  per  cent,  in  the 

1  Fischer  (Erste  Hilfe),  p.  18 ;  Boerner,  p.  33. 
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battles  in  which  the  total  loss  was  from  53,000  to  5,000  men. 
The  fact  is  easily  understood  that  after  the  great  battles  the 
doctors  could  not  give  the  necessary  amount  of  care  to  all  of 
their  patients.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  engagements  the 
proportion  was  slightly  different — 10-7  per  cent,  in  those  in 
which  the  total  loss  was  from  1,000  to  3,000  men.  10-7  per  cent, 
in  those  in  which  the  total  loss  was  from  500  to  1,500  men, 
153-6  per  cent,  in  those  in  which  the  total  loss  was  from  200  to 
500  men,  and  1-6  per  cent,  in  those  in  which  the  total  loss  was 
less  than  200  men.  With  respect  to  the  entire  war  the  pro- 
portion of  wounded  men  who  died  more  than  twenty-four  hour> 
after  being  wounded  was  10-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  losses.  The 
figures  for  the  small  engagements  do  not  contradict,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  those  for  the  great  battles  ;  the  difference  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  at  the  scene  of  the  smaller  engage- 
ments there  was  often  no  field  hospital  for  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  so  that  they  were  first  treated  by  the  troop  doctors, 
who  could  not  suffice  for  their  task,  as  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
close  range  at  which  the  lighting  took  place  rendered  the  wound> 
much  more  serious.  Finally,  if  the  proportion  of  recoveries  is 
so  favourable  in  the  c;w  of  the  engagements  in  which  the  total 
loss  was  less  than  200  men,  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  verv  slight  wound-  were  taken  into  account — 
wounds  which  would  not  have  been  given  any  attention  after 
a  great  battle. 

The  following  figures  of  battles  fought  before  Metz  give 
incontestable  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  number  of  doctors  : 

Total  losses  in  wounded,  Percentage  of  men 

excluding  the  men  wlto  died  more  than 

who  died  on  the  day  twenty-four  hours 

of  being  wounded  after  being  xcounded 

Gravelotte-SJt.  Privat     .  16,536  12-6 

Vionville-Mars-la-Tour  .  12.314  15-4 

Colombey-Xeuilly         .  4.082  120 

Noisseville    .        .        .  2,297  10-5 

Bellevue       .       .       .  1.062  8  0 

The  mortality  decreases  with  the  number  of  wounded,  >av< 
in  one  instance  ;  this  exception  confirms  the  rule,  for  at  Grave- 
lotte-St.  Privat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  one  doctor  for 
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every  78  wounded,  whereas  at  Vionville-Mars-la-Tour  there 
was  only  one  doctor  for  every  130  wounded. 

We  note  that  a  similar  law  applies  to  the  various  units  of  the 
army  : 

Total  losses  in  wounded,       Percentage  of  men 
excluding  the  men  who  died  more  than 

who  died  on  the  day  twenty-four  hours 

of  being  wounded  after  being  wounded 


Guard  .... 

6,638 

15-5 

Ninth  corps  . 

3,342 

12-6 

Eighth  corps 

2,663 

10-5 

Twelfth  corps  (Saxon)  . 

1,756 

10-6 

Second  corps 

1,151 

8-8 

Seventh  corps 

751 

9-2 

The  Prussian  General  Staff  cites  one  or  two  exceptions  ;  they 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  particular  circumstances.1 

Not  only  must  the  medical  corps  be  large,  but  it  must  also 
be  well  organized.  Both  Chenu  and  Knorr  repeatedly  complain 
of  the  dualism  between  the  administration  and  the  medical 
service.  The  former  remarks  that  it  is  less  the  fault  of  strategy 
than  of  administration  that  theoretical  and  practical  errors  result 
in  great  losses  of  men,  and  he  hopes  for  a  modified  administrative 
system  made  commensurate  with  the  new  army  requirements. 
The  initiative  of  the  higher  administration  will  introduce  them, 
he  says,  for  its  true  mission  is  to  economize  men  more  than 
money. 

According  to  Pirogoff,  moreover,  it  is  not  medicine  but  the 
administration  that  plays  the  most  important  role  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  wounded.2  Chenu,  furthermore,  proves  this  opinion 
by  adducing  the  following  figures  relating  to  the  Crimean  War  : 


Sick 

Total 
deaths 

Pro-portion  of  deaths  (by  months) 

Army 

and 
wounded 

Per  100  of  the 
average  effectives 

Per  100  of  the 
sick  and  wounded 

Winter  of  1854-1855 
French  army  . 
British  army  . 

Winter  of  1855-1856 
French  army  . 
British  army  . 

89,885 
47,749 

106,634 
27,384 

10,934 
10,889 

21,190 
606 

2-31 
5-79 

2-69 
0-20 

1216 
22-83 

19-87 
2-21 

1  Militar-Medizin-Abteilung,  rol.  ii,  pp.  98-99.         2  Cited  by  Knorr,  p.  83. 
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During  the  first  winter  the  hostilities  produced  8,000  French 
wounded  and  3,072  British  wounded,  whereas  during  the 
second  winter,  limited  to  small  engagements,  they  produced 
323  French  wounded  and  165  British  wounded.  The  French 
death-rate  underwent  a  considerable  increase,  however,  while 
the  British  death-rate,  which  was  much  higher  during  the 
first  winter,  became  almost  insignificant  in  the  second  winter. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  doctors  pos- 
M'^sed  any  more  scientific  knowledge  or  skill  than  the  French 
doctors.  As  regards  devotion  to  duty,  if  there  was  any  differ- 
ence to  be  observed  it  was  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  of  442 
British  doctors,  without  counting  those  of  the  artillery, 
not  a  single  one  died,  whereas  of  an  average  effective  of  450 
French  doctors  no  less  than  82  died.  The  French  soldiers 
did  not  offer  less  resistance  than  the  British  soldiers,  since 
the  first  winter  was  less  murderous  for  the  former  than  for 
the  latter.  The  British  army,  however,  profited  by  its 
experiences  during  the  first  winter,  so  that  in  the  second 
winter  it  was  infinitely  better  organized,  better  sheltered,  and 
better  provisioned.  It  is  true  that  in  the  second  winter  the 
British  took  very  little  active  part  in  the  military  operations, 
whereas  the  French  continued  them  uninterruptedly — with  less 
energy  than  during  the  first  winter,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless 
in  such  a  way  as  to  call  for  considerable  effort. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  military  doctors  be  numerous 
and  well  trained,  and  that  they  have  plenty  of  medical  material 
at  their  disposal,  lest  they  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  putting 
on  insanitary  dressings.  The  evil  was  very  great  in  1870,  when 
very  little  was  known  about  microbes  and  their  relation  to 
disease.  A-  von  Oettingen  remarks,  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
(hiring  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  as  also  during  the  Balkan 
Wars,  wounds  frequently  became  hopelessly  infected  simply 
because  of  the  lack  of  sterilized  bandages. 

Sanitation 

A  good  medical  service  does  not  confine  itself  exclusively  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  it  also  looks  out  for  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  troops,  which  is  of  paramount  impor- 
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tance  for  the  prevention  of  disease.  We  have  already  cited  more 
than  one  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  the  Italian 
War  of  1859  furnishes  another  example  of  it.    Chenu  says  : 

The  losses  of  the  Sardinian  army  in  some  of  its  outpost  encounters 
with  the  Austrians  have  hitherto  amounted  to  only  16  men  killed  and 
died  of  wounds,  whereas  in  the  same  army  the  mortality  from  disease 
has  amounted  to  2,182  men — another  proof  of  the  relative  unimpor- 
tance of  the  fire  of  the  enemy  for  an  army  on  a  campaign  and  of 
the  necessity  of  giving  close  attention  to  the  matter  of  sanitation.1 

Napoleon  doubtless  observed  similar  facts,  for  on  March  14, 
1809,  he  wrote  to  Eugene  :  '  The  Austrians  are  not  greatly  to 
be  feared  ;  disease  is  much  more  redoubtable.' 

If  it  is  the  first  and  foremost  duty  of  the  medical  corps  to 
devote  its  entire  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
soldiers,  it  is  almost  equally  incumbent  upon  the  officers  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  matter.  Baudens,2  for  example, 
makes  the  following  observation  :  '  It  is  apparent  from  a  state- 
ment which  I  might  publish  that  the  mortality  and  morbidity 
of  the  regiments  have  always  depended  exactly  upon  the 
degree  of  solicitude  manifested  by  the  colonels  for  their  men.' 
Galli-Valerio  cites  an  analogous  opinion  expressed  by  Lagrange  : 
'  Typhoid  fever  decimates  the  men ;  change  the  colonel,  and 
the  disease  will  disappear  as  if  by  magic' 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  a  commander  who  wishes  his 
men  to  remain  in  good  health  must  not  relax  his  vigilance  for 
a  single  instant.  In  particular,  he  must  see  to  it  that  the 
latrines  are  kept  clean,  for  they  very  quickly  become  sources  of 
infection,  either  by  direct  contamination  of  the  water-supply, 
or  else  through  the  flies  that  swarm  about  such  places  and 
transport  the  germs  to  the  food,  especially  to  the  milk.3  He 
must  see  that  good  water  is  provided  ;  when  he  is  in  the  field 
the  springs  must  be  examined,  bad  water  must  be  condemned, 
or  at  least  boiled  and  filtered.  Finally,  he  must  see  to  it  that 
his  men  have  wholesome  food  to  eat,  that  they  keep  their 
bodies  in  a  state  of  cleanliness,  and  that  they  are  clothed  and 
equipped  in  a  rational  way. 

1  Chenu  (Statistique),  p.  18.         2  Baudens,  p.  103.        3  Galli-Valerio,  p.  29. 
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The  importance  of  all  this  has  been  recognized  for  a  long 
time,  for  Vegetius  in  his  De  re  militari  calls  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  bad  water,  indicates  the  value  of  good  food  and 
clothing,  and  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  changing  camp 
every  now  and  then.1 

Careful  observance  of  these  prescriptions  is  immediately 
recompensed  by  the  better  health  of  the  army.  One  of  the 
most  striking  examples  is  offered  by  the  army  of  General 
Sherman  during  his  march  of  320  kilometres  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah  in  the  American  War  of  Secession,  when  there  were 
only  137  sick  men  in  his  entire  army  of  40,000  men.  Chanal 
attributes  this  to:  (1)  the  almost  total  absence  of  venereal 
diseases  ;  (2)  the  absolute  prohibition  of  all  fermented  bever- 
ages— an  interdiction  which  General  Grant  in  September  1864 
made  applicable  not  only  to  private  soldiers  but  also  to  officers, 
who  were  not  even  permitted  to  drink  wine  ;  (3)  cleanliness — 
the  daily  baths  to  which  the  Americans  were  accustomed  ; 
(4)  the  adoption  by  all  of  the  soldiers  ot  the  flannel  shirt. 

Lardy  makes  some  interesting  observations  apropos  of  the 
Greco-Turkish  War  of  1897.  At  first  the  Turks  had  only  a  very 
little  sickness,  but  later  on  they  began  to  die  like  flies — 15,000 
men  (20  per  cent,  of  the  effectives)  succumbed  to  diseases, 
chiefly  malaria  and  typhoid  fever,  in  the  six  months  following 
the  war.  This  is  not  astonishing.  As  long  as  Boukowski  Pasha, 
chief  of  the  sanitary  service,  remained  in  Thessaly  he  personally 
supervised  the  apportionment  of  the  drinking  water  and  pre- 
vented the  contamination  of  the  sources  ;  later  on,  however, 
he  was  not  listened  to,  so  that  the  dead  were  buried  almost 
anywhere,  especially  at  Pharsalia  and  Domoko,  above  the 
springs. 

At  this  point  it  seems  opportune  to  remark  again  that 
Mohammedanism,  which  imposes  a  regular  hygiene  upon  the 
soldier,  is  an  excellent  military  religion. 

It  seems  that  few  people  have  carried  hygienic  measures  so 
far  as  did  the  Japanese  in  the  Manchurian  campaign.  Galli- 
Valerio  states  that  they  used  creosote  pills  as  preventives 

1  Cited  by  Laveran,  p.  249. 
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against  dysentery,  and  said  to  their  soldiers  :  '  Take  three  of 
them  every  day — you  must  do  this  in  order  to  conquer  the 
Russians.'  Thanks  to  this  and  to  their  extreme  cleanliness 
their  morbidity  was  very  low. 

Nationality 

In  the  case  of  a  man,  when  we  know  only  his  nationality  we 
know  very  little  about  him  ;  in  the  case  of  an  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  know  its  nationality  we  know  a  great  deal 
about  it.  When  men  are  grouped  together,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  individual  differences  are  effaced  and  give  way  to  a  common 
mentality — a  collective  character  is  formed.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  war ;  inspired  by  violent  passions,  animated  by  the 
greatest  hopes  or  broken  by  indescribable  sufferings,  soldiers 
see  things  from  the  same  point  of  view  and  are  unanimous  in 
their  opinions  and  sentiments.  This  grouping  together  brings 
out  the  commonest  and  most  pronounced  qualities  that  con- 
stitute the  national  character. 

A  good  general  takes  these  differences  into  account.  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Napoleon,  so  interesting  to  compare,  furnish 
evidence  of  this ;  the  former  severely  reprimanded  every 
murmur  of  discontent  among  his  men,  whereas  it  was  with 
'  grumblers  '  that  the  latter  won  some  of  his  greatest  victories. 
Napoleon  knew  that  his  men  would  follow  him  everywhere, 
provided  they  were  allowed  to  say  what  they  thought.  The 
troops  of  Frederick  the  Great,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
carried  away  by  the  same  enthusiasm.  He  was  aware  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  permit  them  to  discuss  the  reasons  of 
the  war  or  of  a  particular  movement ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  they  would  have  suspected  their  leader  of  weakness  if 
he  had  not  imposed  an  iron  discipline  upon  them. 

It  is  no  easv  matter  to  set  forth  these  differences  bv  means 
of  figures.  The  character  of  a  people  changes,  so  that  a  com- 
parison of  two  moments  in  its  history  is  rendered  difficult. 
Furthermore,  wars  are  not  equally  popular ;  in  one  case 
a  nation  will  be  disposed  to  accept  the  greatest  sacrifices, 
whereas  in  another  it  will  sigh  for  peace  from  the  very  com- 
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mencement  of  hostilities.  Moreover,  nationality  is  only  one  of 
many  factors  that  exert  an  influence  upon  the  losses,  and  it  i> 
impossible  to  separate  it  with  certainty  from  the  others. 

The  figures  adduced  in  Chapter  II  indicate  that  nationality 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter  of  courage  ;  men  of  all 
countries  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  cause  they  believe  right.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  battles  which  the  Russians  have  fought  have 
been  especially  sanguinary ;  the  Russian  soldier  exhibits  the 
greatest  constancy  under  fire  and  will  fight  to  the  last.  Like- 
wise among  the  Japanese  we  hnd  a  most  remarkable  contempt 
for  danger  and  death,  and  they  show  it  in  a  more  active  manner 
than  the  Russians.  Whereas  the  Russians  will  endure  terrible 
losses  without  yielding,  the  Japanese  will  attack  strongly 
fortified  positions  time  after  time  until  they  carry  them. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  religious  influences 
from  national  influences  ;  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  take 
note  of  the  latter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  death  seems  easier  to 
meet  when  one  feels  certain,  like  the  Mussulman,  of  ascending 
direct  to  paradise,  than  when  one  has  an  agonizing  dread  of 
death  and  fear  of  hell. 

Recruitment 

Before  the  French  Revolution  recruitment  was  effected  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  what  it  is  to-day.  A  great  many 
mercenaries  were  employed  in  practically  all  armies,  and  since 
lishtinfj  was  their  means  of  livelihood  their  chief  concern  was 
that  Avar  should  present  a>  few  dangers  as  possible,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  did  not  care  a  great  deal  on  which  side  they 
fought.  The  fact  is  that  mercenary  armies  have  seldom  been  good, 
the  Swi>s  constituting  almost  the  only  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  was  very  difficult,  moreover,  to  raise  a  large  army.  Thum 
mentions  the  difficulty  Saxony  had  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
keeping  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  men  under  arms,  although 
Saxony  was  a  country  with  a  million  and  a  half  inhabitants. 

At  that  time  it  was  customary  to  employ  force  in  the  enrol- 
ment of  mercenaries.    Foreigners  and  natives  fought  side  by 
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side,  and  for  want  of  money  the  army  was  not  organized  until 
the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  furthermore,  the  troops,  poorly  dis- 
ciplined and  insufficiently  trained,  were  very  mediocre  fighters. 

Several  times  Frederick  the  Great  filled  up  his  ranks  with 
Saxon  or  Austrian  prisoners.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  could  lead  such  soldiers  into  battle,  but  it  is  known  that  he 
succeeded  in  doing  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  number 
of  desertions  was  very  large.  It  was  noted  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  national  armies  that  the  garrison  of 
Pirna,  composed  of  some  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  was  able  to 
sustain  a  very  hard  siege  from  September  10  to  October  14, 
1756,  that  it  capitulated  only  on  account  of  lack  of  provisions 
after  losing  approximately  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  that  it  had 
only  two  hundred  desertions.  In  the  same  war  the  Russian 
army,  which  was  recruited  at  home,  suffered  very  little  from 
desertion ;  as  usual  the  Russian  soldiers  showed  great  con- 
stancy under  fire.  The  Swedish  army  was  composed  of  national 
regiments  which  were  much  superior  to  the  mercenary  regi- 
ments of  the  other  armies.1  Finally,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Frederick  the  Great  won  so  brilliant  a  victory  over  the  Austrians 
at  Leuthen,  in  spite  of  his  great  numerical  inferiority,  was  that 
the  Prussian  army,  which  had  lost  many  foreign  elements  as 
a  result  of  defeats  and  hardships,  was  composed  largely  of 
national  troops,  upon  whom  the  personality  of  the  king  had 
a  much  greater  hold  than  it  had  upon  the  mercenaries. 

Soldiers  of  a  regular  standing  army  offer  more  moral  resis- 
tance, generally  speaking,  than  do  soldiers  created  by  universal 
military  service.  Thus  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  possible 
to  make  use  of  an  army  even  after  a  serious  defeat ;  it  was 
withdrawn  to  enable  it  to  escape  complete  destruction  and 
reorganize  itself,  but  it  retained  sufficient  power  to  render 
pursuit  dangerous. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  social  class 
from  which  an  army  is  recruited.  It  seems,  for  example,  that 
peasants  are  able  to  endure  heavier  losses  than  city  workmen. 
War  subjects  the  human  nervous  system  to  a  severe  test,  and 

1  Grosser  Generalstab  (Siebenjahrige  Krieg),  vol.  i,  pp.  18,  48,  109,  110,  220, 
308  ;  vol.  vi,  p.  96. 
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life  in  the  country,  which  is  more  hygienic  and  less  exciting 
than  life  in  the  city,  prepares  it  better  for  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  a  campaign.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  military 
superiority  of  barbarians  over  civilized  peoples ;  the  former 
have  less  fear  of  pain  and  death. 

Furthermore,  soldiers  must  be  selected  with  care.  Chenu 
has  very  well  described  the  evils  that  may  result  from  a  hasty 
and  careless  selection.  He  says  :  *  If  the  consequences  of 
admitting  men  with  weak  constitutions  into  the  army  are  bad 
in  time  of  peace,  they  are  a  great  deal  worse  in  time  of  war. 
In  the  first  month  of  a  campaign  an  army  leaves  behind  it 
one-tenth,  and  sometimes  more,  of  its  effectives,  as  we  have 
already  noted  was  the  case  in  the  year  1854  in  the  Orient,  and 
in  the  month  of  May  1859  in  Italy.  Weak  and  delicate  men 
cannot  endure  the  first  hardships  and  privations  ;  inexorable 
phthisis  recognizes  and  marks  its  victims,  while  typhoid  fever 
and  intestinal  affections  fatally  attack  the  soldiers  whose 
muscular  and  nervous  systems  have  lost  their  power  of  resis- 
tance. These  men  then  find  their  way  to  the  first  hospital,  and 
once  they  are  separated  from  their  regiments  they  feel  their 
weakness  increasing  every  day,  remain  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  in  the  various  hospitals  along  the  route,  and  throughout 
the  entire  campaign  they  are  missing  from  the  ranks,  and  end 
up  by  dying  or  being  discharged  as  invalids.  Nor  is  this  all — 
although  what  we  have  already  said  seems  bad  enough.  The 
less  vigorous  who  collapse  at  the  very  start  fill  up  the  hospitals, 
spread  infection,  and  make  it  necessary  for  their  decimated 
comrades  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of  the  campaign.  The  daily 
work  to  be  done,  such  as  guard  duty.  &c,  is  apportioned  among 
the  able-bodied  men  who  remain  on  their  feet,  and  presently 
many  of  them  break  down  under  the  added  strain,  fall  sick, 
and  have  to  be  cared  for  in  the  hospitals  under  the  bad  con- 
ditions created  by  their  predecessors.  The  wounded  and  those 
Avho  have  had  to  undergo  amputations  are  liable  to  attacks  of 
gangrene,  and  many  of  them  succumb  to  that  invisible  but 
formidable  disease  which  has  been  called  ''hospital  fever  'V1 

1  Chenu  (Slatislique),  vol.  ii,  p.  905. 
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Military  Training 

Insufficiently  trained  troops  do  not  take  advantage  of  victory 
to  destroy  the  enemy.  Thus  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  the 
commander  of  the  Imperial  Army,  Hildburghausen,  made  the 
following  complaint  in  regard  to  the  cavalrymen  of  the  little 
states  :  '  They  know  nothing  about  manoeuvres,  and  scarcely 
could  we  make  them  understand  what  "  right  about  by  fours  " 
meant.  It  is  obvious  that  before  a  squadron  of  such  men  can 
be  formed  the  Prussians  get  a  league's  start  of  them  on  the 
road.' 1  Such  defects  result  in  heavy  losses,  for  men  who  have 
not  had  the  proper  training  do  not  know  how  to  break  away 
from  a  superior  enemy,  and  are  consequently  annihilated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution  the  French 
officers  were  greatly  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  their  men 
had  not  received  the  proper  amount  of  training ;  they  could 
not  be  made  to  fight  in  close  order,  as  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  ; 
open  order  was  more  or  less  of  a  necessity,  and  close  formation 
was  used  for  the  final  assault  only.  If  the  French  were  not 
defeated,  it  was  due  to  their  numerical  superiority.  In  regard 
to  this  matter  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

Theoretical  writers  sometimes  imagine  that  recruits  dressed  as 
soldiers  and  able  to  keep  a  fairly  good  line  on  parade  are  soldiers  with 
whom,  provided  their  system  is  followed,  it  is  possible  to  conduct  all 
the  operations  of  war.  They  judge  generals  by  the  number  of  men  of 
that  kind  they  have  under  them,  and  in  so  doing  make  a  great  mistake. 
Perhaps  somebody  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon  did 
great  deeds  and  won  great  battles  with  conscripts.  I  admit  this  fact, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  reply  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  com- 
parison between  the  armies  of  Napoleon  and  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
about  the  year  1793.  While  it  is  true  that  Napoleon  had  many  conscripts 
in  his  ranks,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  were  distributed  among  well- 
trained  units,  and  that  all  of  the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  down  to  the  last  corporal,  were  as  thoroughly  trained  as  they 
were  thoroughly  inured  to  the  hardships  of  war.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
generals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  generalissimo,  had  had  a  large  amount 
of  military  experience,  and  had  already  given  proof  of  their  ability. 
In  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  generals 
1  Grosser  Generalstab  (Siebenjahrige  Krieg),  vol.  v,  p.  39. 
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down  to  the  corporals,  everything  was  new.  The  men  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  war.  and  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  engage 
them  in  what  is  called  a  pitched  battle,  unless  they  had  a  great  numerical 
superiority,  as  at  Jemmapes,  and  still  more  imprudent  to  engage  them 
in  a  retreat  even  of  short  duration.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak 
the  troops  of  the  Republic,  when  well  commanded,  were  very  good 
for  the  defence  of  towns,  rivers,  defiles,  and  broken  country,  that  is, 
for  what  is  called  '  petty  warfare  '  ;  but  for  invasions  of  foreign  terri- 
tory, which  always  necessitate  the  assembling  of  large  masses,  bring 
about  big  battles,  and  often  result  in  retreats  in  the  enemy  country 
(one  of  the  most  dilheult  and  dangerous  military  operations  that  can 
be  conducted  with  new  formations),  that  is.  for  war  on  a  large  scale, 
tiny  were  of  little  value.1 

The  same  writer  also  goes  on  to  say  : 

Two-thirds  of  our  army  was  composed  of  volunteer  battalions  ; 
these  men  were  worn  out  by  the  work  of  the  campaign  and  exhausted 
by  privation,  and,  having  lived  in  the  bivouacs  for  three  months  in 
a  rigorous  season,  they  longed  to  return  to  France.  As  long  as  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  driving  the  enemy  from  French  soil,  no  privations 
could  shake  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  purpose  was  accomplished 
a  general  discontent  began  to  assert  itself,  and  the  murmurs  waxed 
loud  against  the  projects  of  conquest  that  were  attributed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  The  volunteers  abandoned  the  colours  to 
return  to  their  families,  others  followed  their  example,  and  the  number 
of  desertions  became  terrible.  Hoche,  who  had  advocated  this  opera- 
tion, as  was  generally  believed,  was  glad  to  see  the  Committee  suspend 
its  execution  ;  he  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  army  to  return 
to  the  French  frontier,  that  is  to  say.  to  the  Saar  and  the  lilies,  where- 
upon there  was  great  rejoicing  and  desertion  ceased  entirely.  I  believe 
that  this  measure  was  indispensable  ;  if  it  had  not  been  taken  it  is  to 
be  i  i  re  i  i  thai  three  da\  -  lati  r  the  aim;,  would  have  broken  up.  Saint  - 
Cyr  was  in  command  of  the  advance-guard  of  the  troops  which  marched 
from  Kaiscrslautern  to  Birckenfeld.  and  after  their  arrival  in  the  latter 
town  some  battalions  had  already  been  reduced  by  desertion  to  less 
than  one  hundred  men. 

Bleibtreu,  a  partisan  of  militia  armies,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  armies  of  Napoleon  were  militia  armies  rather  than 
mercenary  armies.  This  opinion  seems  to  us  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, although  it  is  true  that  the  vacancies  were  numerous 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  rilling  them  up,  so  that  the 
average  duration  of  service  was  short.   But  what  Bouvier  savs 

1  Gouviou  Saint-Cyr,  vol.  i.  pp.  37-39. 
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in  his  work  on  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796  also  applies  pretty 
well  to  the  following  campaigns  :  '  The  men  left  under  the 
colours  were  by  the  nature  of  things  the  fruit  of  a  genuine  and 
unusual  selection,  the  refined  residue  of  a  generation  of  excep- 
tionally able  men.  The  inferior  elements  had  all  disappeared 
as  a  result  of  death  or  desertion,  and  what  was  left  was  the 
physical  and  intellectual  flower,  the  quintessence  of  the  succes- 
sive levies  of  the  Revolution.'  Little  by  little  the  consumption 
of  men  was  such  that  it  became  necessary  to  employ  inadequately 
trained  conscripts.   The  army  of  Napoleon  had  lost  its  power. 

We  note  a  very  similar  phenomenon  in  connexion  with  the 
war  of  1870-1871.  At  first  the  Germans  were  opposed  by  troops 
inured  to  war,  so  that  they  had  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  to 
win  their  victories  ;  their  losses  amounted  to  13  per  cent,  of 
their  effectives  at  Worth,  14  per  cent,  at  Spichern,  and  24  per 
cent,  at  Mars-la-Tour-Rezonville.  But  after  they  had  destroyed 
the  Imperial  Army  and  were  opposed  by  the  improvised  troops 
of  the  National  Defence,  they  won  their  victories  at  a  much 
lower  cost ;  they  lost  only  2  per  cent,  of  their  effectives  at 
Orleans  (December  3  and  4,  1870),  and  only  4  per  cent,  on  the 
Lisaine  (January  15,  16,  and  17,  1871).  The  losses  by  death 
and  wounds  of  the  French  decreased  in  a  similar  manner  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.1 

All  this,  however,  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that 
inadequate  training  causes  a  decrease  in  the  losses  ;  for  while 
this  is  sometimes  true  as  regards  battles,  it  is  rarely  if  ever  true 
as  regards  an  entire  campaign.  The  United  States,  for  instance, 
has  only  a  very  small  army  in  time  of  peace,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  war  it  has  to  create  one  out  of  all  kinds  of  men.  At  first  the 
operations  go  slowly,  and  many  men  lose  their  lives  in  relatively 
unimportant  conflicts  or  as  a  result  of  disease,  and  these  sacri- 
fices are  almost  useless  for  the  reason  that  they  exert  little  or 
no  influence  upon  the  final  outcome.  With  a  good  army,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fighting  would  be  energetic  from  the  start, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  of  much  shorter  duration  and  probably 
less  murderous. 

1  Berndt,  pp.  65-70. 
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During  the  South  African  War  the  British  had  experience- 
comparable  to  those  of  the  Americans  in  the  Civil  War. 
It  seems  most  likely  that  if  from  the  very  outset  they  had 
had  in  the  field  as  many  men  as  they  had  towards  the  end, 
their  losses  would  not  have  been  so  heavy. 

Finally,  Dr.  Claudot,  in  bis  report  on  the  sanitary  service  in 
the  town  of  Langres  during  the  war  of  1870-1871,  sets  forth  to 
what  extent  the  training  of  soldiers  exerts  an  influence  upon 
their  mortality  : 

Old  soldiers  of  the  infantry  and  artillery,  men  who  for  a  long  time 
have  been  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  infection,  have  lost  almost  all  sus- 
ceptibility, so  that  deaths  among  them  are  negligible  and  diseases  rare. 
No  one  will  now  deny  the  necessity  of  standing  armies  whose  elements 
firmly  resist  morbific  influences,  in  spite  of  the  new  power  which  these 
acquire  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign,  while  the  ranks  of  the  recruits 
and  mobile  troops  grow  visibly  thinner.  Only  the  latter  pay  a  heavy 
tribute  to  small-pox,  the  specific  nature  of  which  would  seem  to  cause 
it  to  spare  nobody.  The  fact  is  that  at  the  moment  of  a  precipitate 
levy  one  would  not  know  how  cither  properly  to  effect  that  indis- 
pensable selection,  which  is  the  work  of  revisory  councils,  or,  after  such 
selection,  to  take  those  minute  precautionary  measures  (re- vaccinations, 
&c),  by  means  of  which  the  influence  of  the  viruses  and  infections  is 
attenuated.  From  the  medical  as  well  as  the  military  standpoint, 
therefore,  only  an  army  formed  for  a  long  time  can  withstand  an 
arduous  and  dangerous  campaign.1 

Leadership 

Captain  Culmann  has  devoted  a  special  study  of  great  interest 
to  the  general  character  of  the  war  of  the  Far  East ;  many 
passages  in  it  are  worthy  of  quotation,  but  we  will  conrioe 
ourselves  to  one  of  them  : 

The  energy  of  the  commanding  officers  and  of  the  troops,  the  tactics, 
are  of  paramount  importance.  The  example  of  the  Transvaal  furnishes 
a  clear  proof  of  this.  On  the  side  of  the  Boer  militiamen  the  absence 
of  sufficient  discipline  and  of  a  plainly  offensive  sentiment,  the  too 
exclusive  use  of  fire  ;  on  the  side  of  the  British,  the  employment, 
lirst  of  too  dense  formations,  then  of  too  thin  formations,  when  a  few 
severe  lessons  had  created  an  excessive  timidity,  and  finally  the  anxiety 
of  the  command  about  risking  the  lives  of  men  whom  it  would  be  hard 
to  replace — all  this  resulted  in  comparatively  moderate  losses.  Under 

1  Chenu  (Morlaliti),  vol.  i,  p.  503. 
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Wellington,  however,  the  British  had  proved  their  contempt  for  death 
and  had  shown  the  great  qualities  of  their  race. 

This  influence  of  race  is  not  to  be  denied.  Whenever  and  wherever 
the  Russians  fight  the  conflicts  are  exceptionally  murderous,  and  they 
themselves  sustain  terrible  losses  (Zorndorf,  37-1 ;  Eylau,  32-5  ;  Boro- 
dino, 41-3  ;  Plevna,  28,  22-5, 19-4).  It  is  not  at  all  astonishing,  therefore, 
that  their  losses  were  very  heavy  in  Manchuria. 

If  the  losses  were  very  great  under  Frederick  II,  it  was  due  not 
only  to  the  fact  that  with  the  smooth-bore  guns  used  at  that  time  the 
fighting  was  carried  on  at  short  range,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  a 
rigorous  discipline,  an  outcome  of  education  and  inborn  qualities, 
prevailed  among  the  troops  of  the  great  king. 

The  personal  prestige  of  Napoleon,  the  affection  and  confidence  he 
enjoyed  from  the  veteran  troops  of  the  First  Empire,  had  the  same 
effect.  And  the  corps  of  Davout,  which  made  greater  sacrifices  than 
any  other  corps  in  the  Grand  Army,  was  also  the  best  in  hand,  for  in 
no  other,  despite  the  privations  and  hardships,  were  there  so  few 
stragglers.  In  no  other  was  the  severity  of  the  leader  greater,  but 
great  also  was  his  solicitude  for  his  men. 

In  preparing  his  victories  by  bold  and  unexpected  strategic  move- 
ments, the  Emperor  shook  the  morale  of  the  enemy  even  before  the 
commencement  of  the  actual  fighting  and  thereby  economized  the 
blood  of  his  men.  During  the  glorious  period  of  the  Napoleonic  epic 
the  losses  of  the  French  in  their  successive  victories  were  lower  than 
those  of  their  adversaries.  Similarly,  the  light  losses  of  the  Germans 
at  Sadowa  and  Sedan  were  attributable  to  their  skilful  and  fortunate 
leadership.  It  seems  that  a  talented  leader  knows  how  to  purchase 
victory  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  but  will  impose  the  greatest  sacrifices 
upon  his  men  when  the  circumstances  demand  it. 

In  Manchuria  the  conduct  of  the  Russians  and  Japanese  is  equally 
admirable  from  the  standpoint  of  self-sacrifice  and  tenacity,  but  the 
leaders  do  not  know  how  to  gain  successes  with  a  minimum  loss  of  life. 
Kuropatkin  holds  his  ground  under  the  pretext  of  gathering  more 
information,  temporizes,  waits,  plans  a  tardy  manoeuvre,  and  thus 
allows  himself  to  be  subjected  to  a  passive  defence  and  finally  forced 
to  retreat.  Oyama,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  succeed  in  effecting 
a  proper  aggroupment  of  his  forces,  so  that  his  decisive  attacks,  suc- 
cessively directed  against  the  front  and  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  are 
never  sufficiently  powerful ;  lacking  force,  they  break  down  against 
the  enemy's  intrenchments.  Consequently  the  battle  acquires  the 
general  aspect  of  a  bloody  frontal  conflict  wherein  the  various  units, 
all  of  them  deployed  in  good  time,  fight  with  ferocious  energy.  The 
tactics  are  thus  similar  to  those  of  Frederick  II,  and  the  losses,  as  they 
were  at  that  time,  are  considerable.1 

1  Culmann,  p.  2. 
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The  High  Command  is  often  considered  brutal  even  when  it 
is  not  unduly  severe ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  severity  and  strict- 
ness in  the  High  Command  are  much  less  cruel  than  slackness. 
During  the  American  Civil  War  the  Northern  States  are  said 
to  have  lost  216  officers  and  189,829  men  by  desertion.  Lincoln's 
well-known  kind-heartedness  partly  accounts  for  such  abnor- 
mally high  figures  :  he  found  it  so  very  hard  to  sign  death- 
warrants  that  only  seven  soldiers  were  ever  executed.  In 
nearly  all  cases,  he  would  commute  the  sentence  of  death  into 
one  of  penal  servitude  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Such  t 
a  punishment  was  ridiculously  low.  Besides,  few  actually 
underwent  it,  as  in  a  country  as  vast  as  America  escape  was 
easy.  So  huge  a  number  of  deserters  amounts  to  a  full  army. 
If  it  had  not  been  lost,  it  would  probably  have  shortened  the 
war.  Had  the  High  Command  dealt  with  deserters  as  they 
deserved,  it  would  have  saved  the  lives  of  manv  worthy  soldiers 
(Chanal,  p.  6:3). 

Indecision  on  the  part  of  military  leaders  results  in  useless 
movements  and  causes  the  troops  to  make  fatiguing  formations 
t  hut  are  unnecessary,  l'icard,  in  his  work  on  \  lie  war  in  Lorraine  in 
1870-1871.  adduces  sonic  sad  examples  showing  how  the  incom- 
petency of  the  French  command  imposed  great  hardships  on 
their  men  without  accomplishing  any  important  results.  Mean- 
while, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  hardships  in  war  result  in 
diseases  and  deaths. 

The  conqueror  does  no1  always  know  how  to  take  advantage 
of  victory  ;  for  proof  of  this  we  need  not  go  hack  to  Hannibal, 
but  may  cite  the  Seven  Years'  War.  After  the  battles  of  Bergen, 
Kay,  and  Kunersdorf,  if  the  victor  had  realized  the  extent  of  his 
success  he  would  have  pursued  the  Prussian  army  and  destroyed 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  his  inaction  permitted 
Frederick  II  to  reorganize  his  forces  and  continue  fighting. 

It  is  the  great  fault  of  coalitions  that  they  do  not  conduct 
war  with  sufficient  energy  ;  each  country  relies  on  the  others 
and  imposes  upon  them  the  brunt  of  the  burden.  It  may  be 
said  that  Frederick  II  owed  his  success  largely  to  the  lack  of 
accord  among  his  enemies  and  their  slackness  ;  he  would  not 
have  recovered  from  the  great  defeats  he  sustained  if  he  had 
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been  opposed  by  generals  worthy  of  him.  But  what  was  to  be 
expected  of  an  army  commanded  by  Marshal  Richelieu,  nick- 
named '  le  petit  pere  de  la  maraude '  ?  The  weakness  of  coalitions 
was  also  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Napoleon  was  able  to 
protract  for  so  long  a  time  the  unequal  struggle  which  he  carried 
on  against  all  Europe.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  duration 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars  shortened 
by  one-half  to  realize  what  an  immense  saving  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  human  life  it  would  have  meant. 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  certain  cases  a  lack  of 
energy  means  a  saving  of  human  life.  In  the  Greco-Turkish 
War  of  1897,  for  instance,  the  Turks  lost  not  more  than  2  per 
cent,  of  their  effectives  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Greeks 
still  less.  Lardy  attributes  these  low  rates  to  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  felt  in  advance  that  they  would  be  defeated,  and  they 
did  not  offer  a  stubborn  resistance  for  the  reason  that  they 
knew  that  the  European  Powers  would  intervene  and  prevent 
the  Turks  from  pushing  their  advantages  too  far. 

It  does  not  suffice,  however,  to  conduct  war  with  energy  ;  it 
is  also  necessary  to  conduct  it  with  skill.  It  is  highly  important 
that  a  battle  be  fought  only  in  such  formations  as  are  adapted 
to  the  circumstances.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed,  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  plays  havoc  among  the  troops,  who  presently 
acquire  the  impression  that  they  are  being  sacrificed  to  no 
purpose,  and  thus  quickly  lose  courage.  Miiller  remarks  that 
this  state  of  affairs  was  often  brought  about  in  the  South 
African  War.  At  Jena,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  resisted 
the  great  Prussian  battalions  because  the  lines  of  riflemen, 
adapted  to  their  armament,  inspired  them  with  confidence. 
Although  many  writers  express  the  opinion  that  the  loss  of  life 
in  war  has  decreased  as  military  weapons  have  been  perfected, 
it  seems  that  this  is  not  absolutely  correct.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  when  the  tactics  are  good,  victory  is  much  cheaper. 

Formerly  armies  were  drawn  up  in  phalanxes,  but  with 
modern  machine-guns  in  operation  to  attack  a  well-defended 
position  in  close  order  formation  without  a  thorough  artillery 
preparation  would  be  to  bring  about  a  massacre.  It  required 
a  great  deal  of  experience  to  pass  over  to  open  formations, 
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and  the  soldiers  paid  with  their  blood  for  the  instruction  of 
their  leaders,  and  feeling  that  they  were  being  poorly  led  they 
did  not  put  forth  their  maximum  effort,  and  often  lost  the 
battle  in  consequence.  In  other  cases  there  was  no  decision, 
but  it  has  been  remarked  that  indecisive  battles  are  often  the 
most  sanguinary  ;  they  are  always  so  by  their  consequences, 
since  a  large  number  of  men  are  killed  and  the  end  of  the  war 
brought  no  nearer.1 

Gouvion  Saint-Cyr  cites  a  characteristic  example  of  the  losses 
caused  by  a  bad  formation.  In  1792  the  infantry  used  the 
formation  of  1791,  which  had  been  devised  by  men  who  were 
well  informed,  to  be  sure,  but  who  for  the  most  part  had  never 
actually  made  war.  The  men  were  arranged  in  three  rows  ; 
the  third  row  was  only  to  load  the  guns  and  pass  them  forward 
to  the  first  two  rows,  the  first  row  firing  in  a  kneeling  position. 
Such  was  the  plan,  but  it  was  not  executed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  three,  four,  or  six  rows,  and 
they  all  fired  as  soon  a^  they  heard  the  bullets  of  the  enemy 
whistling  by  their  ears.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
third  row  placed  hors  de  combat  fully  a  quarter  of  their  own 
men  wounded  in  a  battle — an  estimate  even  too  low  when 
applied  to  a  body  of  recruits.  This  continued  for  some  time. 
After  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  Napoleon  was 
astonished  to  see  how  many  men  were  wounded  in  the  arm 
between  the  hand  and  the  elbow,  so  much  so  that  he  imagined 
that  a  large  number  of  conscripts  had  wounded  themselves  in 
order  to  escape  service.  He  made  preparations  to  establish 
a  severe  precedent  in  the  way  of  punishment  for  such  an 
offence,  but  not  long  afterwards  he  became  convinced  that 
a  large  number  had  been  wounded  by  the  men  in  the  third  row. 

If  good  tactics  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  losses,  the 
same  is  even  more  true  of  good  strategy.  When  an  army  is 
engaged  under  favourable  conditions  of  time  and  place,  it 
achieves  good  results  at  relatively  low  cost ;  when  it  is  un- 
favourably engaged  and  badly  sustained  by  a  hesitating  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  losses  are  enormous  and  the  results  it 
achieves  are  mediocre.    When  an  army  suffers  from  great 

1  Balck,  vol.  v.  p.  402. 
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strategic  inferiority,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  rapidly  becomes 
discouraged  and  defends  itself  but  weakly ;  then  a  vigorous 
pursuit  destroys  it  completely,  and  the  war  comes  to  an  end 
after  two  or  three  battles. 

All  military  men  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a 
defeated  enemy.  As  Frederick  the  Great  so  ably  expressed  it, 
to  fail  to  pursue  is  to  place  in  question  a  decided  battle.1  Very 
often,  however,  a  defeated  army  withdraws  almost  without 
being  disturbed.  The  truth  is  that  an  army  is  never  less  fit 
to  fight  than  it  is  immediately  after  a  victory.  The  soldiers 
are  all  rejoicing  that  the  struggle  is  over  and  that  they  have 
escaped  death,  and  none  of  them  have  any  desire  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  new  dangers.  A  high  commander  must  there- 
fore put  forth  great  energy  in  order  to  hurl  his  men  against 
a  retreating  enemy.  With  the  conquered,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reverse  is  true,  for  with  it  flight  is  a  question  of  life  or 
death,  so  that  it  accomplishes  wonders.  Von  Freytag-Loring- 
hoven  cites  the  battle  of  Belle-Alliance  as  an  example  of 
this,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gneisenau  found  it 
possible  to  lead  seven  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  a  battalion 
of  infantry  only  eleven  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  battle, 
while  the  French  crossed  the  Sambre,  ten  miles  farther  on. 
Nevertheless,  no  leader  was  ever  better  persuaded  than 
Gneisenau  of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  defeated  enemy,  and 
no  army  was  ever  more  inspired  by  patriotism  and  animated 
by  hatred  of  the  enemy  than  was  the  Prussian  army.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  was  still  stronger  with  the  French, 
who  on  the  following  day  reorganized  themselves  at  a  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  Belle-Alliance. 

It  was  in  flank  movements  and  pursuits  that  Napoleon 
excelled,  so  that  for  him  a  few  battles  were  sufficient  to  annihi- 
late the  enemy.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  he  pursued  the 
Prussians  with  unequalled  vigour  and  did  not  give  them  a 
minute's  rest.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  exact 
figures  indicating  the  losses  of  the  two  armies,  for  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  would  show  that  few  victories  have  been  so 
complete  as  that  of  France  over  Prussia  witli  so  little  bloodshed. 

1569.37  t 
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But  it  seems  that  extraordinary  genius  is  necessary  for 
success  in  this  respect.  Frederick  the  Great  did  not  achieve 
it,  but  lie  nevertheless  expresses  the  opinion  that  victory 
without  pursuit  of  the  enemy  is  useless  slaughter,  that  each 
battle  must  be  a  long  step  forward.  Formerly  the  opposing 
armies  were  drawn  up  in  parallel  battle-lines,  and  there  were 
no  reserves.  Leaders  almost  hesitated  to  manoeuvre  from  fear 
of  opening  up  gaps  between  their  battalions.  Thus  it  was  very 
difficult  to  act  on  a  predetermined  point,  from  which  the 
dislodgement  of  the  enemy  meant  his  defeat.  The  victor,  no 
less  exhausted  than  the  loser,  did  not  throw  in  fresh  troops  to 
complete  his  victory  ;  besides,  with  mercenaries  and  prisoners 
forced  to  fight  in  its  ranks  the  victorious  army  had  immediately 
to  reorganize  itself  in  order  to  prevent  desertions. 

Nowadays  military  weapons  have  reached  so  advanced  a  stage 
of  perfection,  and  the  defence  is  consequently  so  strong,  that 
a  small  but  resolute  rearguard  seriously  hinders  all  pursuit 
and  effectively  protects  the  retreat.  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Japanese  never  pursued  the 
Russians  in  Manchuria. 

The  conduct  of  war  and  the  losses  that  grow  out  of  it  are 
closely  bound  up  with  the  habits  of  the  belligerents.  Thus  the 
Swiss  remained  for  three  days  and  three  nights  on  the  battle- 
field, waiting  for  those  whom  they  were  to  meet  in  battle. 
They  could  not  have  understood  the  manoeuvre  of  Napoleon 
on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  for  the  results  of  their 
campaigns  show  it. 

The  influence  of  civilization  shows  itself  in  an  even  more 
characteristic  manner  when  we  compare  the  battles  of  Cannae 
and  Sedan.  In  both  cases  the  victor  succeeded  in  surround- 
ing the  enemy ;  in  the  first,  however,  the  Carthaginians  put 
the  Romans  to  the  sword  and  permitted  only  a  few  of  them 
to  escape,  whereas  in  the  second  the  French  saw  that  all  resis- 
tance was  futile  and  threw  down  their  arms.  From  the  military 
standpoint  the  result  was  the  same — the  conquered  army  ceased 
to  exist ;  but  whereas  the  Romans  never  returned  home,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months  the  French  were  back  in  their  mother 
country  engaged  in  the  works  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  MORTALITY  OF  THE  CIVIL  POPULATION 

War  causes  terrible  ravages  not  only  among  the  combatants 
but  also  among  the  non-combatants,  that  is,  the  civil  popula- 
tion. The  soldiers  often  maltreat  and  massacre  women,  children, 
and  old  men  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  causing  others  to  suffer  ; 
and  even  when  they  manifest  some  humanity  in  this  respect, 
their  very  bad  sanitary  condition  is  almost  invariably  re- 
sponsible for  the  widespread  dissemination  of  infectious 
diseases,  even  among  neutral  countries.  As  a  rule,  furthermore, 
armies  leave  famine  behind  them,  and  at  the  same  time  impose 
deplorable  hygienic  conditions  upon  the  civilians  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  The  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  besieged 
towns  is  especially  hard  ;  deprived  of  food,  clothing,  and  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life,  they  are  compelled  to  live  in  cellars 
for  days  at  a  time  in  order  to  avoid  being  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  enemy  bombardment.  For  under  these  circumstances  shot 
and  shell  do  not  spare  even  the  peaceable  citizen.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  take  moral  influences  into  account ;  it  is  well 
known  that  grief  predisposes  to  sickness  and  anxiety  retards 
recovery. 

Proof  of  these  affirmations  comes  down  to  us  from  the 
remotest  days  of  antiquity.  The  Bible  tells  how  the  Hebrews 
put  to  the  sword  the  peoples  whom  they  conquered,  and  in 
this  respect  they  do  not  appear  to  have  differed  from  their 
contemporaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thucydides  and 
Diodorus  describe  the  Plague  of  Athens  during  the  second 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (431  B.C.).  The  country 
people  had  fled  from  Attica  to  take  refuge  in  the  city,  where 
they  had  to  be  huddled  together  in  small  barracks  which  the 
heat  of  the  season  and  the  absence  of  wind  rendered  most 
unhealthy,  with  the  result  that  4,400  foot-soldiers,  300  cavalry- 
men, and  some  10,000  civilians  of  all  classes  died.1  Likewise 

1  Laveran. 
I  2 
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there  were  epidemics  at  Syracuse  in  395  b.  c,  and  again  at 
Rome  in  350  b.  c,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Hernicans. 
Tacitus,  with  his  customary  brevity,  describes  by  means  of 
a  lapidary  phrase  the  cruelty  with  which  the  conquerors  treated 
the  conquered :  Ubi  solitudinem  faciunt  pacem  appellant. 
Sparing  nobody,  tliey  made  captives  of  those  whom  they  did 
not  put  to  death.  Rome  was  a  pit  into  which  the  slaves  were 
thrown,  and  since  for  many  reasons  the  slave  birth-rate  was 
always  very  low,  in  order  to  replace  those  who  died  or  secured 
their  freedom  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  conquered  peoples  to 
servitude — and  it  is  well  known  how  many  slaves  the  wealthy 
Romans  kept.  In  comparatively  recent  times,  indeed,  we  have 
observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  many  raids  which  the 
slave-dealers  had  to  make  into  Africa  in  order  to  furnish  the 
I  nited  States  with  negroes. 

Id  I  he  Middle  Ages  the  civil  populations  were  maltreated  less 
.systematically,  but  on  the  whole  their  lot  was  scarcely  any 
better.  Armed  bands  of  men.  under  the  pretext  that  they 
were  waging  war,  overran  the  country  and  ravaged  everything, 
>o  that  the  country  people  in  particular  suffered  fearfully. 

In  modern  times  no  great  change  is  to  be  observed,  and  we 
begin  to  find  figures  on  which  to  substantiate  our  views.  Thus 
we  l  ead  that  of  5,000  Swiss  mercenaries  who  followed  Charles  VII 
into  Italy  in  1494,  only  1,500  arrived  in  Naples,  and  only  100,  or 
thereabouts,  ever  got  back  home  ;  the  rest  died  of  syphilis. 
Those  who  did  return  home  were  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and 
they  spread  the  terrible  disease  among  the  persons  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact.1 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  particularly  atrocious.  It  is 
said  that  the  Croatians,  after  taking  possession  of  Germersheim, 
massacred  all  of  its  inhabitants — civilians  and  soldiers,  men 
and  women,  old  men  and  children.  Even  if  we  do  not  accept 
this  statement  as  the  literal  truth,  there  is  nevertheless  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  correct  in  a  general  way.  It  appears  that 
some  30,000  people  lost  their  lives  in  the  sacking  of  Magdeburg. 
It  is  estimated,  moreover,  that  the  population  of  Bohemia  was 

1  Brunner. 
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reduced  from  4,000,000  to  800,000,  and  some  writers  state  that 
the  population  of  the  Palatinate  dwindled  to  one-fiftieth  part 
of  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  would  appear 
to  be  an  exaggeration,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Palatinate 
suffered  terribly.1 

A  little  more  than  a  century  later  Germany  was  again  ravaged 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Frederick  II  paints  a  terrible  picture 
of  the  results  of  his  campaigns.  Just  think,  he  says,  of  entire 
regions  devastated,  houses  demolished,  and  towns  half-destroyed 
by  fire.  No  less  than  13,000  houses  were  razed  so  completely 
that  not  even  the  ruins  were  visible.  Everywhere  fields  were 
allowed  to  lie  fallow,  people  were  without  bread,  and  the 
peasants  were  in  need  of  60,000  horses  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
The  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  Prussian  provinces 
caused  by  the  war  may  be  estimated  at  500,000 — a  consider- 
able number  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  year  1756  was  approximately  4,500,000. 2 
In  Silesia,  moreover,  3,323  houses,  2,225  barns,  and  3,495 
stables  were  burned  or  demolished  in  the  country,  and  2,917 
houses,  399  barns,  and  1,380  stables  suffered  the  same  fate  in 
the  cities.  Furthermore,  of  1 ,162,355  inhabitants  of  the  province 
in  1756  not  more  than  1,111,961  were  left  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  1763  only  47,259  births,  as  compared  with  62,393 
deaths,  were  registered  there.  During  the  war  the  population 
of  the  province  of  Neumark  decreased  from  213,467  to  156,439, 
while  Pomerania  lost  72,000  of  370,000  inhabitants.  Finally, 
East  Prussia  and  Lithuania  saw  their  populations  dwindle  from 
625,749  in  1754  to  521,223  in  1759.3 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  influence  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  upon  the  mortality  of  the  civil  population, 
but  a  few  figures  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  was  disastrous. 
According  to  various  writers,  the  population  of  Genoa  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  from  75,000  to  120,000  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  1800 ;  some  20,000-30,000  died,  we  are  told,  and  the 
bread  it  was  possible  to  make  was  so  poor  that  even  the  dogs 
could  not  eat  it.4 

1  Winter.  2  Cited  by  Menzel,  p.  567. 

3  Koser,  vol.  ii,  pp.  356  and  372.  4  Hermann,  pp.  191,  208,  209. 
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Later  on  exanthematic  typhus  caused  terrible  ravages  among 
both  soldiers  and  civilians.  After  the  battle  of  Eylau  the 
French  conveyed  the  disease  to  Konigsberg,  where  it  caused 
(),392  deaths  during  the  year  1807.1  We  find  it  again  at  Sara- 
gossa  in  1809 ;  42,000  soldiers  and  civilians  died  of  it  during 
the  siege.  At  the  other  extremity  of  Europe  it  raged  in  the 
theatre  of  the  war  which  Sweden  waged  against  Russia,- 
causing  the  mortality  of  the  Swedish  population  to  increase 
to  3-9  per  cent,  during  the  year.:!  In  1812  it  caused  many 
deaths  among  the  remnants  of  the  Grand  Army.  At  Vilna, 
for  instance,  25,000  of  130,000  prisoners  died  of  it,  while 
the  contagion  likewise  spread  to  the  townspeople  and  carried 
off  8.000  Jews.  At  Danzig,  when  it  was  being  besieged  by 
the  Russians,  30,000  Frenchmen  representing  the  mutilated 
remnants  of  the  army  of  invasion  were  subjected  to  terrible 
suffering  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  From  January  to 
June  1813,  some  13,000  invalids  in  the  hospitals  and  more  than 
10,000  of  the  40,000  inhabitants  died.4  The  disease  (typhus) 
was  aNo  prevalent  in  Germany.  In  the  spring  of  IMS  a  tenth 
of  the  civil  population  of  Dresden,  as  well  as  a  fourth  or  fifth 
of  the  soldiers,  caught  it  and  died.  At  Mayence  it  broke 
out  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic  which  lasted  until  the  spring 
of  1814,  and  2,000  civilians  (out  of  20,000)  and  18.000  soldiers 
succumbed  to  it.  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig  the  French 
carried  the  disease  into  Bavaria,  where  40,000  people  con- 
tracted it  and  9,000  died  of  it.  Of  155,000  inhabitants  in 
Berlin  it  carried  off  1,729.  At  Leipzig  18,600  cases  of  the 
disease  were  reported  in  the  years  1813-1814,  and  3,721  of  them 
were  fatal.  In  many  towns  of  Saxony  all  of  the  doctors  died. 
France  likewise  was  not  spared,  since  in  Metz  from  November 
1813  to  March  1814  there  were  1,294  deaths  due  to  typhus, 
as  compared  with  10,329  deaths  throughout  the  entire  depart- 
ment. But  the  worst  conditions  were  at  Torgau,  a  few  miles 
from  Leipzig.  There  the  lazarets  could  be  compared  only  with 
cesspools,  for  the  latrines,  into  which  even  corpses  were  occasion- 
ally thrown,  filled  up  and  overflowed  the  corridors  and  stair- 


1  Niedner,  p.  34. 

3  Westcrgaard,  p.  292. 


2  Niedner,  p.  36. 
4  La  vera  n,  p.  274. 
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cases.  Thus  from  September  1,  1813,  to  January  31,  1814, 
there  were  no  less  than  20,433  deaths  from  typhus,  whereas 
from  January  1,  1813,  to  the  end  of  April  1814,  there  were 
1,122  deaths  in  a  population  of  5,10c).1 

During  the  Russo-Polish  War  terrible  ravages  were  caused 
by  cholera.  The  hostilities  commenced  at  the  end  of  November 
1830,  and  lasted  a  little  more  than  ten  months.  Poland  is 
estimated  to  have  lost  326,000  inhabitants,  taking  into  account 
as  well  those  who  fled  from  the  country.  The  population  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  was  4,1 37,600. 2 

As  regards  the  more  recent  wars,  we  have  more  or  less  reliable 
mortality  statistics  which  enable  us  to  indicate  the  number  of 
deaths  in  both  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral  countries  ;  for 
infections  do  not  confine  themselves  within  the  boundaries  of 
countries  at  war,  and  privations  exert  their  bad  influence  afar. 
We  give,  alongside  of  the  number  of  deaths,  the  number  of 
births.  The  infant  mortality,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  very  high, 
since  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  newborn  babies  die  before  the 
end  of  their  first  year.  A  falling  off  in  the  birth-rate  would 
necessarily  cause  a  decrease  in  the  general  mortality  ;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  during  a  war,  or  very  shortly  afterwards,  the 
number  of  births  decreases,  while  the  number  of  deaths  increases. 

The  Dano-Prussian  War  of  1864,  which  lasted  from  January  18 
to  August  1,  exerted  a  very  pronounced  influence  upon  the 
Danish  population,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  : 


Year 

N  umber  of  dea  ths 

Number  of 
births 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Deaths  per  hun- 
dred inhabitants 

1862 

15,294 

14,906 

30,200 

1-84 

50,942 

1863 

15,367 

14,966 

30,333 

1-83 

51,701 

1864 

20,060 

19,040 

39,100 

2-33 

50,797 

1865 

20,125 

19,141 

39,266 

2-32 

53,218 

1866 

18,056 

17,651 

35,707 

2  09 

55,141 

The  Austro-Prussian  War,  which  lasted  from  June  16  to 
July  22,  1866,  coincided  with  an  epidemic  of  cholera.  We 
cannot  distinguish  the  influence  of  these  two  scourges  upon  the 
high  mortality  of  Germany  and  of  Austria-Hungary,  nor  can 

1  Niedner,  pp.  44  ff.  2  Kunz. 
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Ave  discern  the  exact  influence  of  the  war  upon  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  From  June  20  to  August  12  of  the  same  year 
Austria  was  at  war  with  Italy.  The  influence  of  the  Austro- 
Prussian  War  of  1866  upon  the  mortality  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Hungary  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


V  j)/it>  ft  rif  f 

J  £11  r  u  nil 

country 

Number  of  deaths 

A  umber  of 
births 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Deatte  per  hun- 

(1 1  KM    t  lilt  'tUt  (U  It  IS 

Germany 

l  st;  i 

— 

— 

1,090,904 

2-78 

J  ,i>44,y^O 

1.154.443 

2-92 

JL,OOl.t>44 

1  st;»> 

1,281,469 

3-22 

1,569,165 

1867 

1.106,636 

2-76 

1.532,849 

1868 

1.173,053 

92 

1,544,160 

Austria 

1864 

300,207 

284,935 

585,142 

301 

789,827 

1st;:, 

307,911 

290,952 

598.863 

3  05 

746,445 

ISf.f, 

413,532 

804,338 

4  08 

746,507 

1867 

298,600 

281.455 

:,nh.u.v> 

2  94 

726,538 

1868 

295,694 

275.864 

57 1 ,558 

2-87 

758,591 

Hungary 

1st;:, 

200,27:, 

185,335 

385,610 

531,082 

1866 

260,118 

243,925 

504,043 

546,110 

1867 

224.906 

211.528 

436,434 

506.234 

lst;s 

229,940 

213,859 

443.799 

557,841 

In  the  northern  part  of  Bohemia  one-tenth  of  the  population 
contracted  cholera  between  July  17  and  October  20;  30,000 
persons  died  of  it  in  Bohemia,  50,000  in  Moravia,  and  30,000 
in  Hungary.1 

The  Franco-German  AVar,  which  lasted  from  July  19,  1870, 
to  January  28,  1871,  is  particularly  interesting  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  influence  of  war  upon  the  mortality  of  the  civil 
population.  In  1870  the  population  of  Metz  suffered  3,174 
deaths  (1,516  males  and  1,658  females) :  this  as  compared  with 
a  normal  average  of  1,200  deaths  per  annum.  The  most 
important  diseases  during  the  siege  were  small-pox,  dysentery, 
and  typhoid  fever,  the  number  of  deaths  they  were  responsible 
for  being  as  follows  : 

1  Niedncr,  p.  22. 
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Civilians  Soldiers 

Small-pox  ...  365  176 
Dysentery  ...  380  726 
Typhoid  fever       .       .        323  1,364 

Children  up  to  the  age  of  five  were  severely  tried,  no  less 
than  656  of  them  having  died  during  the  last  five  months  of 
the  year.  The  refugees  from  the  country,  numbering  some 
20,000,  suffered  354  deaths  from  August  15  to  November  16, 
this  corresponding  to  an  annual  mortality  of  7  per  cent.1 

During  the  65  weeks  preceding  the  siege  of  Paris  (June  7, 
1869,  to  September  17,  1870)  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  city 
was  65,633,  or  approximately  1,000  per  week.  From 
September  18  to  November  26,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
16,971  deaths,  from  November  27  to  February  3  there  were 
34,288  deaths,  and  from  February  4  to  March  17  there  were 
21,264  deaths,  making  a  total  of  72,523  deaths  in  a  period  of 
26  weeks,  or  approximately  2,800  deaths  per  week.  The  excess 
mortality  due  to  the  war  was  thus  47,000  deaths  per  half- 
year.2  The  investment  of  Paris  began  in  the  first  week  of 
September  1870,  and  the  capitulation  took  place  on  January  28, 
1871.  During  this  period  there  were  2,578  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever  and  6,947  from  small-pox  :  this  as  compared  with  514  and 
497  deaths,  respectively,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year.  These  epidemics  came  to  an  end  very  slowly 
and  their  effects  were  felt  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Scurvy 
likewise  carried  off  a  few  victims,  its  appearance  alone  show- 
ing how  terrible  the  hygienic  conditions  of  a  besieged  town  are. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  the  population  of 
Paris  was  not  the  same  during  the  siege  as  it  was  beforehand  ; 
all  those  who  could  had  fled  from  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  suburbs  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city,  with  the  general 
result  that  the  population  had  increased  and  the  proportion  of 
poor  people  was  larger. 

La  statistique  annuelle  de  France  contains  figures  which  enable 
us  to  compile  the  following  table  showing  the  number  of  deaths 
in  France  (excluding  Alsace-Lorraine)  per  hundred  inhabitants : 


1  Chenu  (Apergu),  vol.  i,  pp.  239-240. 


2  Allaert,  p.  278. 
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Total  Department  Urban  Rural 

Year  Population    of  the  Seine  Population  Population 

1869  •  2-34  2-55  2-78  2  19 

1870  .  2-83  3-86  3-28  2-58 

1871  .  3-48  4-43  406  3  16 

1872  .  2  19  2  22  2-49  209 

1873  .  2-33  2-22  2-67  2-21 


We  extract  from  various  official  publications  the  following 
figures  showing  the  influence  of  the  Franco-German  War  on 
mortality  : 

Number  of  deaths 


Year  and  country 

Males 

Females 

Total 

DeatlhS  per 
hundred 
inliabitanis 

1      ^T^ttti  lio 

UfftUtZf 

of 
Births 

I'r.'Mlf'P      O'Vi-liiflinr*      A  lof> 

1  lulJvl      l^L  At  lUUlIlU,    ^\l>UCt - 

1869      .  . 

442,988 

421,332 

864,320 

2-35  1 

948  526 

1870  .... 

553.037 

493,872 

1,046,909 

2-84  1 

943  515 

1871 

692.233 

578.777 

1,271,010 

3-51  * 

826.121 

1872  .... 

409,811 

383.253 

793.064 

2-20  1 

966  000 

Switzerland  1 

1869  .... 

34,918 

32,231 

67,149 

2-52 

81,766 

1870  .... 

37.625 

35,213 

72,838 

2-73 

83,300 

1871 

41.866 

36.132 

77.998 

2 

71.620 

1872  .... 

33,469 

30,273 

63,742 

2-39 

84,313 

RaI  (f  i  nil) 

-I  *'  IU ill  III 

1869  .... 

55.768 

53.839 

109,607 

2-21 

158.687 

1870  .... 

60,572 

57.787 

118,359 

2-36 

164.572 

1871  .... 

75,070 

70.676 

145,746 

2-81 

158,760 

1872  .... 

62,041 

58,088 

120,129 

2-35 

167.  '.77 

Netherlands 

1869  .... 

41.751 

40,802 

82,553 

2-29 

123.789 

1870  .... 

47,175 

45,891 

93,066 

2-58 

129,997 

1871  .... 

54,303 

52,675 

106.978 

2-95 

128,305 

1872  .... 

48,550 

46.044 

94,594 

2-59 

131,664 

England  and  Wales 

1869  .... 

254,863 

239,965 

494,828 

2-23 

773.381 

1870  .... 

265,586 

249.743 

515,329 

2-29 

792.787 

1871  .... 

265.563 

249.31(1 

514,879 

2-26 

797.428 

1872  .... 

255.135 

237,130 

492,265 

213 

825,907 

Germany  b  (including  Alsace- 

Lorraine) 

1869  .... 

1,154,303 

2-85 

1,594.187 

1870  .... 

1,184,315 

2-90 

1.635.646 

1871  .... 

1,272,113 

310 

1,473.492 

1872  .... 

1,260.922 

306 

1.692.227 

■  Those  figures  do  not  exactly  agree  witb  those  of  the  preceding  table,  but  the  difference  I?  pro- 
bably iluc  to  the  fact  that  the  two  publications  which  wc  consulted  were  not  based  on  the  same 
population. 

b  Including  still-born. 
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The  increase  of  the  mortality  in  France  is  all  the  more  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  upon  1869 
as  a  normal  year.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  years  1870  and 
1871  was  2,317,919,  whereas  if  we  double  the  number  of  deaths 
in  1869  we  find  that  it  amounts  to  1,728,640.  Thus  the  number 
of  deaths  due  to  the  war  totalled  more  than  half  a  million. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  would  even  be  necessary  to 
increase  this  figure,  since  the  number  of  births  was  only  1,769,636 
instead  of  1,897,052.  Thus  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
births  amounted  to  some  120,000,  which  would  correspond  to 
approximately  20,000  deaths  in  the  first  year. 

The  French  prisoners  carried  small-pox  into  Germany,  while 
the  armies  of  Bourbaki  and  the  Garibaldi  legion  carried  it  into 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  1871  8  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in 
Prussia  were  caused  by  this  disease,  which  in  the  years  1868-1870 
had  been  responsible  for  the  death  of  only  0-2  per  thousand  of 
the  population  (considerably  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  deaths). 
The  French  fugitives  also  carried  the  disease  into  Belgium, 
where  it  is  estimated  that  21,000  persons  died  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  ARMY  IX  TIME  OF  PEACE 

To  make  our  study  complete  we  "would  have  to  determine 
the  mortality  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  then  to  compare 
it  with  that  of  other  men  of  the  same  age.  But  that  would 
be  an  extremely  difficult  undertaking ;  and  even  if  w  e  had  the 
necessary  statistics  at  our  disposal,  the  result  of  our  work 
would  have  only  a  questionable  value.  For  the  fact  is  that 
only  the  strongest  and  healthiest  young  men  are  accepted  for 
military  service,  while  the  weak  and  sickly  are  at  once  rejected  ; 
and  there  are  no  mortality  tables  for  civilians  selected  as 
soldiers  are  selected. 

Furthermore,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  military  statistics 
are  not  always  accurate.  Governments  are  interested  in  having 
people  think  the  health  condition  of  their  armies  perfect,  and 
many  of  them  lose  no  time  in  discharging  soldiers  who  are 
taken  seriously  sick.  Such  unfortunates  return  home  to  die, 
their  death  being  then  charged  to  the  mortality  of  the  civil 
population  and  not  to  that  of  the  army. 

At  one  time  the  mortality  of  soldier.-  was  very  high,  due  to 
their  arduous  life,  unhealthy  surroundings,  improper  nutrition, 
exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  &c.  In  recent  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  general  amelioration  of  these  conditions.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  progress  of  sanitary  science  has  done  away 
with  many  disorders,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  introduction 
of  universal  military  service  has  brought  it  about  that  many 
Government  officials  have  sons  in  the  army  whose  mode  and 
condition  of  life  they  careiully  and  anxiously  watch  ;  and  it 
may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that  men  who  send  members 
of  their  family  into  the  barracks  would  not  tolerate  things 
which  regular  (professional)  soldiers  would  perhaps  look  upon 
as  all  right.  If  we  note  the  role  which  venereal  diseases  play  in 
military  statistics,  however,  we  cannot  help  but  conclude  that 
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in  one  respect,  at  least,  there  is  still  considerable  room  for 
improvement. 

This  comparison  loses  some  of  its  importance,  however,  if  we 
approach  the  military  question  from  another  side.  In  1913 
the  total  peace  effective  of  the  European  armies  amounted  to 
some  4,400,000  men,  whose  time  and  energy  were  completely 
given  over  to  the  business  of  preparing  for  war.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  soldier,  instead  of  spending  but  two  or  three  years  in 
the  barracks,  had  to  remain  there  all  his  life.  In  an  army  of 
4,400,000  men  of  all  ages  above  twenty  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately 110,000  deaths  per  annum,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  enrol  that  number  of  new  men  every  year  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  effective  strength.  Thus  we  may  estimate  the  annual 
sacrifice  which  Europe  makes  for  war  at  110,000  human  lives. 
To  the  ordinary  citizen  it  seems  less  barbarous  to  take  two  or 
three  years  of  the  life  of  4,400,000  men  than  to  kill  110,000  of 
them,  but  for  the  economist  the  two  operations  have  a  close 
analogy ;  he  would  even  regard  the  latter  as  preferable,  if 
anything,  for  the  dead  consume  no  more,  whereas  the  living 
must  continue  to  derive  their  support  from  the  resources  of 
the  country.  Furthermore,  our  hypothetical  army  would 
contain  soldiers  of  all  ages,  including  old  men  incapable  of  doing 
any  work  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  European  barracks  are 
occupied  by  strong  and  healthy  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Some  people  contend,  it  is  true,  that  the  time  spent  in  the 
barracks  has  an  indispensable  educational  value ;  but  this 
contention  must  be  carefully  weighed.  There  are  officers,  to 
be  sure,  who  inculcate  excellent  habits  in  their  men  and  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  development  of  their  characters.  But 
how  many  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  who  help  to  demoralize 
their  subordinates  !  How  much  harm  is  done  by  bad  associa- 
tions !  The  cases  of  venereal  disease  and  suicide  so  common 
among  soldiers  would  seem  to  offer  a  basis  for  pessimistic 
views.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  universal  military  service 
and  the  gradual  permeation  of  our  civilization  with  democratic 
ideas  and  ideals  are  slowly  but  surely  ameliorating  the  life  of 
the  soldier. 


CHAPTER  IX 


CONCLUSION 

The  word  war  is  ordinarily  associated  in  our  minds  with 
thoughts  of  bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  but  if  we  well  understood 
what  war  reallv  is  we  would  think  rather  of  deceit  and  egoism  : 
we  would  see  mental  pictures  of  pillage,  carnage,  and  rape, 
and  there  would  awaken  in  u<  a  deep  and  lasting  pity  for  the 
famished,  chilled,  exhausted,  wounded,  sick,  and  mutilated 
soldiers,  and  no  less  for  the  martyred  civil  populations. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  regarded  war  in  its  gloomiest 
light,  and  we  are  inclined  to  question  the  utility  of  the  blood- 
■shed  lor  which  it  is  responsible.  Bui  ii  i»  nece>>ary  to  draw 
a  distinction.  Wars  of  conquest  are  abominable.  The  morality 
of  states  should  not  be  so  different  from  that  of  individuals  as 
to  cause  us  to  commend  in  the  one  what  we  condemn  in  the 
other.  We  have  a  horror  of  the  sovereign  who  wages  war  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  gathering  laurels,  and  we  do  not  regard  the 
pugilistic  championship  as  a  high  ideal  of  human  achievement. 
Why  should  there  be  any  difference  between  the  case  of  two 
men  mauling  each  other  in  the  arena  and  the  case  of  two  armies 
annihilating  each  other  on  the  battlefield  ?  Is  it  because  the 
sufferings  are  greater  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  people  who  prefer  death  to  servitude 
merit  our  esteem.  Thus  the  moral  value  of  force  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  use  we  make  of  it ;  if  we  use  it  to  oppress  the  weak, 
it  is  abominable  ;  if  we  use  it  to  support  a  righteous  cause,  it 
is  commendable. 

We  must  therefore  resolutely  condemn  every  war  which  has 
an  evil  purpose,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  admire  the 
men  who  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  their  ideal.  It  is 
true  that  the  distinction  is  very  hard  to  draw,  for  a  Government 
seldom  has  the  cynicism  to  declare  that  it  is  waging  an  unjust 
war.    On  the  contrary,  the  good  diplomat  always  endeavour^ 
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to  make  it  appear  that  his  country  was  attacked,  so  that  it  is 
sometimes  practically  impossible  to  determine  who  really  was 
the  aggressor.  The  truth  is  that  in  almost  every  quarrel  there 
are  rights  and  wrongs  on  both  sides,  and  that  human  courage 
is  very  easily  aroused  by  the  thought  of  inflicting  injury.  We 
fear,  accordingly,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  soldiers  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  war  did  so  for  a  very  bad  cause. 

The  partisans  of  war  contend  that  in  perpetual  peace  our 
civilization  would  become  dormant,  that  occasional  conflicts 
are  necessary  for  the  awakening  of  latent  energies.  It  is 
ordinarily  the  victor  whom  we  find  expressing  such  senti- 
ments, however,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  victory  does, 
as  a  rule,  exalt  the  faculties  of  a  people.  But  of  the  conquered 
the  reverse  is  true  ;  a  defeated  people  becomes  discouraged, 
loses  all  initiative,  and  hesitates  to  take  the  chances  essential 
to  its  spiritual  and  economic  rehabilitation.  Does  the  gain  of 
the  one  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  other  ?  Who  would  venture 
to  say  that  it  does  ? 

War  seems  to  result  from  a  general  state  of  mind  winch  is 
prepared  for  in  time  of  peace  and  produces  its  effects  at  the 
first  favourable  opportunity.  We  must  work  against  it  con- 
stantly and  resolutely.  Perhaps  when  people  come  to  appreciate 
better  what  glory,  pillage,  and  the  desire  for  conquest  really 
cost,  they  will  find  the  price  too  high ;  and  then  peace  will 
reign  for  ever. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


The  following  preliminary  report  does  not  pretend  to  furnish 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  losses  of  life  caused  by  the  World 
War.  The  results  given  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  approximate, 
since  the  material  from  which  they  were  derived  was  frag- 
mentary and  heterogeneous.  Still,  even  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
general  effects  of  the  war  will  not  lack  interest,  and  Mr.  Vedel- 
Petersen's  report  is  an  attempt  to  present  such  a  view. 

The  steady  decrease  of  mortality  which  for  several  generations 
has  accompanied  the  advance  of  civilization  all  over  the  world, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  war.  During  the 
four  years  of  the  hostilities  the  military  forces  alone  lost  eleven 
million  men,  eight  millions  having  been  killed  and  three  millions 
having  died  from  disease. 

Thanks  to  the  progress  of  hygiene  in  recent  decades,  the 
disastrous  epidemics  which  were  formerly  almost  unavoidable 
accompaniments  of  wars,  and  which  in  many  instances  actually 
rendered  their  continuation  impossible,  did  not  occur  in  the 
recent  W'orld  War.  But  the  civil  populations  of  the  belligerent 
countries  nevertheless  suffered  a  great  increase  of  mortality 
during  the  four  years  of  the  hostilities.  Although  the  exact 
amount  of  this  increase  cannot  now  be  determined,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  must  be  reckoned  in  millions.  Thus  there  was  an 
excess  mortality  of  six  hundred  thousand  in  Italy,  a  quarter  of 
a  million  in  England,  and  probably  not  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  in  France.  In  Germany  the  civilian  deaths  seem  to 
have  exceeded  the  normal  number  by  about  seven  hundred 
thousand. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  war,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  responsible  for  a  greatly  increased  mortality  all  the  over 
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world.  In  England  and  Wales  it  caused  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  deaths,  and  in  France  approximately  the 
same  number.  In  Italy  the  number  of  deaths  attributable  to  it 
is  estimated  to  have  been  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  : 
and  even  in  as  remote  a  country  as  New  Zealand  it  increased 
the  death-rate  from  ten  per  thousand  in  1917  to  fifteen  per 
thousand  in  1918. 

The  positive  loss  of  life  in  the  civil  population  is  small, 
however,  in  comparison  with  the  reduction  brought  about  by 
the  decrease  of  the  birth-rate  due  to  the  absence  of  so  many 
men  from  home.  It  seems  justifiable  to  assume  that  the  number 
of  births  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  no  less  than  six 
hundred  thousand  below  what  it  would  have  been  if  no  war 
had  taken  place.  In  France  the  number  of  births  was  at  least 
a  million,  and  in  Italy  one  and  three-tenths  millions,  below  the 
normal.  This  means  a  deficit  of  three  million  births  in  the 
three  countries  named.  In  Germany  the  deficit  was  probably 
two  and  nine-tenths  millions,  and  in  Austria-Hungary  about 
the  -aim-  :  and  probably  il  wa-  even  greater  in  Hie  Balkan 
countries  and  elsewhere.  Thus  even  if  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of  children  die  in  infancy,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  loss  from  the  decreased  birth-rate  alone  must 
have  amounted  to  several  millions. 

There  is  still  one  more  question  to  consider  :  What  will  be 
the  later  effect  of  the  war  on  public  health  and  longevity  in 
Europe  ?  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  this  question,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  hygienic- 
process  which  the  war  interrupted  will  not.  in  most  countries, 
soon  begin  again.  The  fact  is  that  humanity  has  fallen  back 
into  a  condition  of  the  past,  and  only  by  slow  degrees  and  with 
many  interruptions  will  it  advance  to  the  point  where  it  was. 

Harald  Westergaaro. 

October,  1920. 
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On  November  11,  1918,  the  armistice  was  signed  by  the 
belligerent  powers.  The  general  peace  was  not  signed  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  and  literary  and  scientific  intercourse 
has  not  yet  regained  the  position  it  held  before  the  war.  It  is 
still  very  difficult,  therefore,  to  undertake  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind,  which  is  based  on  official  and  unofficial  reports  of  the 
belligerent  countries.  The  difficulty  of  collecting  sufficient 
reliable  material  for  a  calculation  of  the  military  and  civil 
losses  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  war  arises 
chiefly,  however,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  belligerent 
countries  have  kept  secret  their  reports  bearing  upon  the 
matter.  Moreover,  vital  statistics  have  not  been  published  in 
all  countries  to  the  same  extent  as  before  the  war. 

The  present  investigation,  which  under  the  circumstances 
can  only  be  of  a  provisional  character,  is  based  on  such  material 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  procure  in  the  short  period  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Sir  Bernard  Mallet's  article  entitled  '  Vital 
Statistics  as  affected  by  the  War  ',  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (January  1918),  has  been  of  especially 
great  value  to  me.  Sir  Bernard  Mallet  was  also  kind  enough 
privately  to  place  at  my  disposal  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  for  the  period  subsequent  to  that  covered  in  the 
article  referred  to.  For  France  I  have  made  use  of  valuable 
material  received  from  Professor  Lucien  March,  Directeur  de  la 
Statistique  generate  de  la  France.  For  Austria-Hungary  I  have 
used  an  article  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Winkler,  the  ministerial  secre- 
tary, in  the  Deutsch-Oesterreichisches  Staatsamt  fiir  Heerwesen, 
entitled  Die  Totenverluste  der  oesterreichisch-ungarischen  Monar- 
chic nach  Nationalitdten  (Vienna,  1919) ;  and  another  article 
by  the  same  man  entitled  Bemfsstatistik  der  Kriegstoten  der 
oesterreichisch-ungarischen  Monarchic  (Vienna,  1919).  Among 
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treatises  covering  all  or  several  of  the  belligerent  countries 
I  have  used  The  War  with  Germany,  by  Colonel  Leonard  P. 
Ay  res.  Chief  of  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the  American  General 
Staff.  Further,  I  have  used  the  valuables  articles  by  C.  Doring, 
published  in  Bulletins  nos.  2-5  of  the  Sclskabet  for  social 
Forsken  af  Krigens  Folger  (Society  for  Social  Investigation  of 
the  Consequences  of  the  War).  As  regards  Italy,  finally,  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  Mortara  for  an  excellent  report.  In 
addition  to  the  above  articles  I  have  used  published  official 
>tatistics,  articles  in  journals,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  reports 
in  the  daily  press. 

The  treatise  falls  into  two  -ections,  the  first  dealing  wit  1 1 
Losses  caused  directly  by  the  war,  that  is,  the  deaths  resulting 
from  acts  of  war,  and  the  second  dealing  with  the  losses  in  the 
civil  populations,  that  is,  the  increase  in  the  death-rate  and 
decrease  in  the  birth-rate  caused  by  the  war.  As  it  was  necessary 
to  calculate  these  losses  on  the  basis  of  material  of  a  very 
heterogeneous  nature  procured  from  numerous  sources,  I  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  treat  each  country  separately. 


K.  0.  Vedel-Petersen. 
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MILITARY  LOSSES 

Belligerent  Countries 
All  estimates  which  it  is  now  possible  to  make  of  the  total 
military  losses  of  the  belligerent  countries  in  the  World  War  of 
1914-1918  necessarily  differ  considerably,  but  in  the  case  of 
many  countries  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  arrive  at  positive 
results.  The  figures  given  in  the  following  table  convey  a  fair 
idea  of  the  general  situation,  and  the  losses  of  the  chief  powers 
will  be  more  elaborately  treated  further  on. 

Total  Military  Losses  of  the  Belligerent  Countries'1 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Country 

Died 

Died 

Died 

Killed 

.°f 

Dead  \  Missing 

and 

Missing 

and 

disease 

killed 

killed 

thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

thousands 

>  Russia 

1,700 

1,300 

1,290 c 

1,700 

1,700 

"^Germany  . 

2,000 

400 

2,049 

1,677 

374 

1,600 

*•  France 

1,385 

500 1 

1,128  265 

1,385 

French  colonies  . 

17) 

1,071 

314 

N  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland . 

934 

250 

682 

498 

121 

900 

British  dominions 

187 

176 

41 

India 

53 1 

"*»  Austria-Hungary 

800 

200 

1,543 

688 

855 

800 

"-Italy 

465 

150 

494 

466 

364 

v  Turkey  . 

250 

60 

325" 

437 

104  b 

250 

N  United  States 

51 

50 

114 

51 

50 

Serbia  &  Montenegro 

100 

50 

297  d 

370 d 

125 

Rumania 

159 

30 

400 b 

159-240  — 

100 

"  Bulgaria  . 

100 

30 

101 

100 

Belgium  . 

38 

25 

44 

14 

24 

102 

Greece 

10 

12 

7 

Portugal  . 

8 

2 

Total  . 

8,000 

3,115 

7,485 

a  The  figures  are  taken  from  :  (I)  Le  Drapeau  bleu.  December  13,  1019  ;  (II)  Le  Temps,  November 
5,  1919  ;  (III)  Bulletin  de  V Union  des  Grandes  Associations  francaises  eontre  la  Propagande  ennemie, 
2»  annee,  pp.  1279-1284,  May  27,  1919;  (IV)  The  War  with  Germany,  by  Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres. 

b  Including  prisoners.  To  October,  1917.  d  .Serbia.  °  Killed. 
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To  supplement  and  illuminate  the  above  figures  we  will  now 
consider  some  particular  statements  concerning  several  of  the 
belligerent  countries  from  which  it  was  possible  to  procure  more 
detailed  information. 

British  Empire 

Concerning  the  British  losses  we  have  the  following  state- 
ments published  in  Blood  and  Treasure. 

Navy.  In  July  1914  the  personnel  of  the  British  navy 
(officers  and  men)  numbered  146,047,  and  on  November  11, 1918 
i  Armistice  Day),  it  numbered  408,316.  From  August  4, 1914,  to 
May  31,  1919,  the  casualties  were  : 


Casualties  in  the  British  Navy 


Cause  of  casualty 

Officer* 

.l/>  n 

Total 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds 

2.498 

27,446 

29.944 

Died  of  other  causes.  .... 

406 

11,382 

11,788 

Wounded  ...... 

1,582 

23,758 

25,340 

Total  

4,486 

62.586 

67,072 

According  to  these  figures  the  losses  of-  the  navy  totalled 
41.732  dead,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  personnel  in  active 
service  on  Armistice  Day.  Of  crews  and  passengers  of  merchant 
and  fishing  vessels,  15,313  persons  lost  their  lives  in  direct 
consequence  of  acts  of  war. 

Army.  Up  to  July  13, 1919.  the  casualties  in  the  British  army 
were  : 

Casualties  is  the  British  Army 


Scene  of  action 

Killed  and 
died  of  wounds 
and  of 
other  causes 

Wounded 

Missing 

and 
prisoners 

Tola! 

France  ..... 

616,552 

1.869,279 

239,580 

2.725.41  1 

Italy  

1,639 

4,237 

316 

6.192 

Dardanelles  .... 

31,035 

73,381 

7,624 

112,040 

Salonica  ..... 

9,714 

16,923 

2,576 

29,213 

.Mesopotamia  .... 

34.643 

52,568 

14,728 

101.939 

Egypt  

18,588 

37,973 

3,643 

60.204 

East  Africa  .... 

11.078 

7,928 

575 

19.581 

Afghanistan  .... 

120 

383 

2 

505 

North  Russia  and  Vladivostok  . 

215 

264 

114 

593 

Others  

823 

1,515 

959 

3.297 

Total  .... 

724,407 

2,064.451 

270.117 

3.058,975 
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In  bombardments  from  the  air  and  sea  1,260  were  killed  and 
3,490  wounded. 

From  Dr.  T.  H.  C.  Stevenson  of  the  General  Register  Office, 
London,  I  received  privately  the  following  figures,  which  differ 
very  slightly  from  those  given  above  : 

British  Army  Casualties  to  November  10,  1918 


Killed 
and  died 

Missing 

Prisoners 

Wounded 

Total 

United  Kingdom,  British 
Dominions,  and  India  . 

658,704 

187,637 

171,508 

2,032,142 

3,049,991 

Australia 

Canada  .... 

New  Zealand  . 

India  .... 

54,431 
50.334 
15,000 
21.642  1 

3,494 
8,245 

156,173 
152,779 

? 

46,969  4 

214,098 
211,358 

1 

101,439  b 

Total  .... 

141.407 

11,739 

355,921 

526,895 c 

a  In  Mesopotamia  and  France  only.  h  Official  statement  of  total  casualties. 

c  There  were  also  about  19,000  deaths  among  troops  not  connected  with  any  of  the  expeditionary 
forces. 

British  Navy  Casualties 


Killed 
and  died 

Missing 

Prisoners 

Wounded 

Total 

Royal  Navy 

33,361 

47 

1,175 

5,183 

39,766 

Mercantile  fleet 

14,661 

3,295 

17,956 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  figures  for  the  navy  include 
the  casualties  of  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  up  to  March  31, 
1918  ;  and  the  figures  for  the  army  thus  presumably  include  the 
losses  of  the  Army  Air  Force.  The  casualties  after  April  1, 1918, 
are  not  known  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  daily  press  I  found  the  following  statement  of  losses 
due  to  acts  of  war  in  the  British  mercantile  fleet,  the  figures 
differing  slightly  from  those  in  the  preceding  table  : 


Drowned  from  sinking  of  vessels  by 
Cruisers  . 
U-boats  . 
Mines 
Airships  . 

Total 

Killed  or  drowned  on  fishing  boats 
Killed  by  injury  to  vessels 

Total  loss  of  life 


12,723 
1,493 
19 

14,287 

434 
592 

15,313 


HO 
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France 

From  Professor  Lucien  March,  Paris,  I  received  the  following 
statement  taken  from  a  report  presented  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  : 


French  Army  and  Navy  Casualties  to  April  1,  1919 


A  u/nbtr  of  men 
mobilized  from 
Aug.  1.  1914. 

to  Jan.  1,  1919 

Killed 
and  died 

Missing 
(probably 
dead) 

Army 

Officers  ...... 

Men  (French)  ..... 

Coloured  (North  African)  . 
Indian  colonial  troops 

195.000 
7.740.000 
260.000 
215.000 

32,200 
1.006.100 
27.000 
24,400 

2,500 
246,500 
9.000 
7,300 

Total  

8.410.000 

1,089,700 

265,300 

Navy 

Officers  ...... 

Men  

282 
5,239 

197 

5,017 

Total  

21. -».(»( 10 

5,521 

5,214 

Grand  total  .... 

8.625.000 

!.<)!>.-,.221 

270,514 

Further,  the  number  of  French  killed,  died,  and  missing  is 
estimated  in  Le  Petit  Parisien  for  June  1919  at  1,308,000  ;  and 
in  the  Statesman's  )  car-Book  at  1,071,000. 

In  the  evening  edition  of  Xationaltidcnde  for  November  18, 
1919,  the  following  figures  were  found.  Up  to  November  11, 
1918,  36,200  officers  and  1.313,200  men  were  reported  dead  or 
missing  ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  28,000  who  subsequently 
died  from  wounds  in  hospitals,  bringing  the  total  deaths  up  to 
1 ,377,000.   The  number  of  wounded  was  2,800,000. 

The  French  casualties  were  heaviest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Up  to  September  13,  1914,  they  totalled  32,900;  in 
October-November  1914,  525,000 ;  in  December  1914  and 
January  1915,  254,000;  in  February-March  1915,  240,000: 
and  in  September-November  1915  (the  battle  at  Champagne), 
410,000. 

The  defence  of  Verdun  cost  France  410,000  casualties 
(including  wounded) ;  the  battle  of  the  Somme  (July-October 
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1916),  241,000  ;  the  offensive  at  Verdun  (October-December 

1916)  ,  93,000;  the  attack  by  General  Nivelle  (April-July, 

1917)  ,  279,000  ;  the  defensive  in  March- June  1918,  433,000  ; 
and  the  offensive  in  July-November  1918,  531,000. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  war 
France  lost  941,000  men,  of  whom  824,000  died  at  the  front 
and  117,000  in  the  hospitals.  Moreover,  the  offensive  from 
July  18  to  November  11,  1918,  cost  163,000  in  deaths  alone. 
The  French  army  lost  as  prisoners  of  war  477,800  men,  all  told, 
of  whom  about  20,000  escaped. 

Germany 

According  to  reports  published  in  the  German  press  after 
the  November  revolution,  the  number  of  German  military 
persons  killed  was  1,600,000,  of  whom  220,000  fell  in  the  first 
five  months  of  the  war.  To  these  must  be  added  260,000 
missing,  which  brings  the  total  up  to  1,860,000.  This  figure 
presumably  includes  the  losses  in  the  navy. 

In  the  daily  press  the  navy  losses  are  estimated  at  946 
officers,  5,222  deck  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
12,686  men,  while  the  losses  in  the  marine  corps  are  estimated 
at  328  officers,  1,488  deck  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  8,809  men  ;  or,  in  all,  29,479  persons. 

According  to  statements  contained  in  the  Deutsche  Versiche- 
rungs-Zeitung  for  January  20,  1919,  and  reproduced  here  from 
an  article  by  Arne  Fisher  published  in  The  Annalist  (vol.  14, 
no.  354),  the  losses  in  the  German  army  and  navy  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  official  casualty  lists  up  to  no.  1,284  of 
October  24,  1918,  were  : 


German  Army  and  Navy  Casualties 


Killed 

Wounded 

Missing 

Total 

Army 

1,582,244 

3,654,175 

756,843 

5,993,262 

Navy 

28,860 

28,968 

15,679 

73,507 

Total 

1,611,104 

3,683,143 

772,522 

6,066,769 

A  large  proportion  of  the  missing,  certainly  nine-tenths,  must 
be  reckoned  as  dead,  so  that  the  total  number  of  deaths., 
according  to  this  statement,  must  be  put  at  about  2,300,000. 
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In  the  daily  press  it  i>  stated  that  the  German  dead,  according 
to  the  final  review  of  the  official  casualty  lists,  were  62.69:3 
officers  and  1,655.553  men  in  the  army  and  32,741  persons  in 
the  navy,  or  a  total  of  1,750,987.  This  number  does  not  include 
the  missing,  who,  together  with  the  prisoners,  are  estimated 
at  1,089,390. 

Austria-Hungary 

According  to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Winkler,  up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1917,  687,534  dead,  855,283  missing,  and  1,200,000 
prisoners  were  registered  by  the  former  Austrian  ministry  of 
war.  Dr.  Winkler  believes  that  these  figures  are  too  low, 
however,  and  in  his  analysis  he  calculates  on  a  basis  of  1,200.000 
dead  for  the  period  up  to  December  31,  1917.  In  a  note  to 
his  analysis  in  Bcrujstatistik  dcr  Kricgstvten  he  states  that 
905.299  dead  and  837,483  missing  were  registered  at  the  ministry 
of  war  prior  to  .March  31.  1919.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
missing,  certainly,  must  be  considered  dead,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  military  persons  killed  and  died  of  wounds  and 
disease  must  be  estimated  at  about  1,530,000. 

Italy 

From  Professor  (i.  Mortara,  Rome,  I  received  a  very  detailed 
statement  of  the  Italian  losses  during  the  war.  Here,  however, 
I  will  reproduce  only  the  chief  points  of  it. 

During  the  war  Italy  mobilized  in  all  about  5.250.000  men. 
of  whom  about  4,250,000  took  part  in  the  war  operations. 
Of  the  entire  mobilized  number,  330,000,  or  63  per  thousand, 
died  in  consequence  of  the  war  operations,  and  130,000,  or 
25  per  thousand,  died  of  diseases,  making  a  total  of  460,000 
deaths.  About  32,000  of  these,  however,  occurred  in  the 
territorial  forces,  &c,  so  that  in  the  following  we  shall  reckon 
only  with  428,000  killed  and  died. 

About  570,000  men,  or  108  per  thousand,  are  reported  to 
have  been  discharged  and  sent  home  on  account  of  sickness 
and  disability.  Professor  Mortara  thinks,  however,  that  this 
number  is  too  large  and  should  be  reduced  to  about  450,000. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  losses  among  the  4,250,000  men 
who  took  part  in  the  actual  war  operations  : 

Italian  Military  Casualties 

Died  of  wounds  :  on  the  battle-field        ....  278,000 

in  Italian  hospitals       ....  47,000 

as  prisoners        .....  5,000 

330,000 

Died  of  diseases  :  in  Italian  hospitals       ....  53,000 

as  prisoners a       .        .        .        .        .  45,000 

98,000 

Prisoners   570,000 

(50,000  of  whom,  according  to  the  above,  died),  thus 

leaving   520,000 

Wounded  (including  gassed)  947,000,  less  the  above  47,000 

died  or  still  in  hospital   900,000 

Sick  and  well  (2,459,000,  of  whom  53.000  died,  thus  leaving 

cured,  in  hospital,  or  well)   2,406,000 


Total   4,254,000 


a  Professor  Mortara  estimates  the  number  at  60,000  at  least. 


The  4,250,000  men  who  took  part  in  the  actual  war  operations 
may  further  be  divided  as  follows  : 


Dead    .       .       .  . 
Surviving  prisoners 
Disabled  (Prof.  Mortara) 

Wounded 
Sick  less  dead 

Less  disabled . 

and  estimated  cured  . 


Sick  and  wounded  (re-entered  service) 
Estimated  cured  .... 


900,000 
2,406,000 

-570,000 
-250,000 


428,000 
520,000 
570,000 


3,306,000 
-820,000 


2,486,000 
250,000 


Total 


1,518,000 


2,736,000 
4,254,000 


Besides  the  losses  already  mentioned,  there  are  further  about 
100,000  dead  and  disabled  in  the  navy,  the  civil  population,  the 
mercantile  fleet,  and  the  army  outside  the  North-Italian  battle- 
fields, so  that  the  aggregate  losses  of  Italy  in  dead  and  disabled 
must  be  put  at  about  1,100,000. 
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The  Italian  losses  in  the  various  years  of  the  war  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


Year 

Dead. 

Wounded 

Prisoners 

1915 

66,000 

190,000 

25,000 

1916 

119.000 

286,000 

80,000 

1017 

153,000 

367.000 

398.000 

1918 

40,000 

103.000 

66.000 

1913-18  (died  in 

prison) 

50,000 

Total 

428.000 

946,000 

569,000 

Of  the  losses  stated,  420,000,  931,000,  and  561.000,  respec- 
tively, occurred  on  the  Italian  front,  while  the  balance  occurred 
on  the  French,  Albanian,  and  Macedonian  fronts. 

Finally,  the  following  table  furnishes  a  statement  of  the 
individual  war  operations  and  the  losses  involved  : 


Front 

Operations 

Period 

Dead 

Wounded 

Prisoners 

[sonzo 

Italian  offonsive  and 
Austrian  counter- 
offensive 

May-Nov. 
1916 

54,000 

160,000 

21,000 

M 

.. 

Aug. -Nov. 
1916 

45,000 

112.000 

!>().(  MM) 

May-Sept. 

92,000 

226.000 

46.000 

1917 

Trent  ino 

Austrian  offensive 
and  Italian  counter- 
offensive 

May-July 
1916 

35,000 

75.000 

t.-,.ooo 

»  » 

Italian  offensive  and 

June  1917 

9,000 

25,000 

3.000 

Austrian  counter- 

offensive 

Isonzo- 

German- Austrian 

Oct.  24-Dec. 

37,000 

91.000 

335.000 

Trentino 

offonsivo 

31.  1917 

Astieo- 

Austrian  offensive 

June  15-28, 

11.000 

29,000 

52,000 

Mare 

and  Italian  counter- 
offensive 

191 S 

Poppa- 

Italian  offensive 

Oct.  24-Nov. 

7,000 

23.000 

3,000 

Piave 

4,  1918 

• 

Summary 

According  to  the  above  statements,  the  total  number  of 
military  persons  killed  and  died  must  lie  somewhere  between 
ten  and  eleven  millions.    The  number  cannot  be  calculated 
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more  positively,  since  Russia's  losses,  for  instance,  are  not 
known  exactly  and  presumably  never  will  be.  The  numbers 
are  very  unequally  distributed  among  the  different  countries. 

According  to  Le  Drapeau  bleu,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  was  : 
in  France  1  to  28  ;  in  Germany  1  to  32  ;  in  Austria-Hungary 
1  to  50  ;  in  England  1  to  57  ;  in  Italy  1  to  79 ;  in  Russia  1  to 
107  ;  in  Belgium  1  to  200  ;  in  the  United  States  1  to  2,000. 
It  may  be  added  that  if  the  statement  in  Le  Temps  of  May  15, 
1919,  calculating  the  Serbian  deaths  at  369,818  is  correct,  the 
same  proportion  in  Serbia  was  1  to  12. 
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CHAPTER  II 


CIVIL  LOSSES 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Births.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  English  civil  population  during 
the  war  presents  certain  peculiar  features  in  relation  to  the 
corresponding  losses  of  the  continental  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  special  military  circumstances 
of  England,  they  occurred  at  a  later  period.  Only  a  com- 
paratively small  force  was  sent  into  the  field  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  the  number  of  deaths  accordingly  increased 
gradually  as  greater  forces  were  mobilized.  For  the  same  reason, 
and  because  special  consideration  was  given  to  married  men 
during  the  early  port  of  the  war,  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate 
in  England  asserted  itself  only  as  increasing  numbers  of  men 
were  sent  away  in  the  years  following  1916.  Owing  to  the  great 
distance  of  England  from  the  theatres  of  the  war,  moreover, 
it  was  only  to  a  small  extent  possible  to  check  the  decline  of  the 
birth-rate  by  granting  leaves  to  married  soldiers.  Finally,  the 
influence  of  the  war  on  the  food  situation  was  at  first  com- 
paratively slight  in  England,  and  was  strongly  felt  only  after 
the  establishment  of  the  German  submarine  blockade  on 
February  2,  1917. 

We  reproduce  from  the  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1919  and 
previous  years  the  following  data  for  England  and  Wales  : 


Year 

Population 

Total  Births 

Birtlis  per  tliau- 
sand  inhabitants 

1908 

35,059,484 

940,383 

26-8 

I!  III!) 

35,427,672 

914,472 

25-9 

1910 

35,796.289 

896,962 

25-1 

1911 

36,163,833 

881,241 

24-4 

1912 

36,382,636 

872,737 

240 

1913 

36,606,339 

881,890 

241 

1914 

36,960,684 

879.096 

23-8 

1915 

35,358,896 

814,614 

23-0 

1916 

34,500,000 

785.520 

22-8 

1917 

33,711.000 

668,340 

19-8 

1918 

33.474,700 

662.773 

19-8 
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Thus  the  total  number  of  births  appears  to  have  undergone 
a  considerable  decline  both  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  the 
strongly  decreasing  population. 

By  calculations  based  on  the  actual  populations  for  the 
years  1908-1913  and  the  actual  birth-rates  for  those  years, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  expected  population  and  the 
expected  birth-rate  for  the  years  of  the  war  (that  is,  what  they 
would  have  been  if  no  war  had  taken  place).  The  expected 
birth-rate,  thus  calculated,  may  then  be  applied  to  the  actual 
population  of  the  war  years  (third  column),  to  the  population 
of  1913  (fourth  column),  on  the  assumption  that  the  English 
population  would  not  have  decreased  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  and  to  the  expected  population  (fifth  column) : 


Year 

Expected 
population 

Expected 
birth-rate 

Expected 
births  in 
actual 
population 

Expected 
births  in 
population 
for  1913 

Expected 
births  in 
calculated 
population 

1915  . 

37,154,000 

23-2 

820,300 

857,500 

862,000 

1916  . 

37,310,000 

22-8 

785,500 

834,600 

850,700 

1917  . 

37,429,000 

22-3 

751,800 

816,300 

834,700 

1918  . 

37,509,000 

21-8 

729,700 

798,000 

817,700 

The  difference  between  the  expected  number  and  the  actual 
number  of  births  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Number  of  Births  Fewer  Than  Expected  in  England  and  Wales 


Year 

According  to  actual 
population 

According  to 
population 
of  1913 

According  to 
calculated 
population 

1915  . 

5,700 

42,900 

47,400 

1916  . 

49,000  . 

65,200 

1917  . 

83,500 

148,000 

166,400 

1918 

67,000 

135,200 

154,900 

The  figures  differ  considerably,  but  it  must  be  supposed  that 
those  in  the  last  column  are  nearest  the  truth. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society1  Sir  Bernard 
Mallet  gives  the  following  figures,  which  he  was  kind  enough  to 
supplement  privately  with  later  reports  : 

1  Vol.  lxxxi,  pt  i. 
L2 
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Births  in  England  and  Wales 


1913 

1915  , 

 —  1 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1st  quarter  . 
2nd  .. 
3rd 
4th 

216.029 
227.  n> 
225.501 
212.290 

• 

221,523 
213,109 
196,501 
183,481 

194,965 
209,006 
198,307 
183.242 

178,72!) 
173.408 
162.526 
153,683 

162.259 
170,212 
168.427 
161.763 

144,920 
148,824 

Year 

881,890 

814.614 

785.520 

668.346 

662,661 

Births  in*  Scotland 

1st  quarter  . 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

29.825 
32,198 
29,487 
29,006 

30,999 
30.793 
26.804 
25.585 

27,352 
29,931 
27.144 
25,515 

25,371 
26,198 
23,096 
22.776 

23,227 
26,051 
24,695 
24,577 

22.511 
23.S5S 

Y"ear 

120,516 

114,181 

109.942 

97,441 

98,550 

— 

Births 

in  Ireland 

1st  quarter  . 
2nd  .. 
3rd 
4th 

25,486 
26.578 
24.696 
23.334 

25,692 
2.".. :.st 
22,791 
21.516 

23.602 
24,055 
22.835 
20,945 

22.188 
23,536 
21.H79 
1  :».567 

21,116 
23.850 
22,591 
20.006 

21.938 

Yen 

100.094 

95,583 

91,437 

S6.37H 

87.563 

The  percentage  decrease  in  the  number  of  births  as  compared 
with  19L3  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


England  and  Wale 

1st  quarter 
2nd  ,. 
3rd 
4th 

Year 

Scotland 
1st  quarter 
2nd  ,. 
3rd 
4th 

Year 
Ireland 
1st  quarter 
2nd  .. 
3rd 
4th 

Year 


191) 

1916 

19 1: 

If)  is 

1910 

10-4 

17-5 

25-1 

33-1 

6-3 

8-1 

23-8 

25-2 

340 

12-9 

12-1 

27-9 

25-3 

13-6 

13-7 

27-6 

23-8 

7-6 

1(1.9 

24-2 

24-9 

8-3 

14-9 

22-1 

24-5 

4-4 

7-0 

18-6 

19-1 

25-9 

9-1 

7-9 

21-7 

16-3 

11-S 

12  <i 

21-5 

15-3 

5-3 

8-8 

191 

18-2 

7-4 

12-9 

171 

13-9 

3-7 

9-5 

11-4 

10-3 

7*5 

14-6 

8-5 

7-8 

10-2 

161 

14-3 

4-5 

8-6 

13  7 

12-:. 
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Among  the  statements  with  which  Sir  Bernard  Mallet 
accompanies  the  above  figures  is  the  following  :  1  The  United 
Kingdom  had  lost  by  the  fall  in  births  over  500,000  potential 
lives,  or  approximately  10,000  per  million  of  the  population  .  .  . 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  but  for  the  war  the  number  of 
children  born  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  May,  1915,  to  June, 
1918,  would  have  been  3,500,000,  while  the  number  actually 
born  will  be  about  2,950,000.'  To  this  loss  must  be  added  the 
smaller  number  of  births  in  the  period  from  June  1918  to 
September  1919,  as  no  important  repatriation  of  the  military 
forces  took  place  until  about  December  1918.  According  to 
Sir  Bernard  Mallet's  figures,  the  fall  during  the  first  two  quarters 
of  1 91 9  seems  to  predict  a  pronounced  decrease  for  that  year.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  decrease  stated  in  proportion  to 
the  birth-rate  for  1913  is  partly  of  a  formal  character  only,  since 
the  absolute  number  of  births  in  England  decreased  in  such  a 
way  that  a  fall  even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would  be 
proved  by  this  method  of  calculation.  If,  however,  we  estimate 
the  number  of  births  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919  at  only 
150,000,  which  must  be  considered  a  low  figure,  we  arrive  at  an 
aggregate  fall  of  650,000  on  the  basis  of  Sir  Bernard  Mallet's 
figures  and  of  585,000  on  the  basis  of  the  other  calculations. 

As  regards  illegitimate  births,  the  following  table  gives  the 
absolute  numbers,  as  well  as  the  relative  numbers  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  to  the  total  number  of  births  ;  and  finally, 
according  to  the  figures  of  Sir  Bernard  Mallet,  to  the  number  of 
unmarried  women  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five. 
Illegitimate  Births  ix  England  axd  Wales 


Year 

Total  number 

Per  thousand 
inhabitants 

Per  thousand 
births 

Per  thousand 
unmarried  women 
betiveen  ages 
of  15  and  45 

1911 

37,508 

10-4 

4-3 

1912 

37,528 

10-3 

4-3 

1913 

37,909 

10-4 

4-3 

7-9 

1914 

37,929 

10-1 

4-2 

7-7 

1915 

36,245 

10-3 

4-4 

7-4 

1916 

37,689 

10-9 

4-8 

7-6 

1917 

37,022 

11-0 

5-6 

7-4 

1918 

41,153 

12-3 

6-3 

8-7 
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It  appears  that  the  absolute  number  of  illegitimate  births 
declined  somewhat  during  the  fust  years  of  the  war,  while  the 
proportional  figures  show  a  quite  pronounced  increase  during 
the  last  years. 

Deaths.  The  absolute  number  of  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  years  1908-1918,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
deaths  per  thousand  of  Hie  average  population  in  those  yea,-, 
are  given  below  on  the  authority  of  the  Statesman' s  Year-Bool'. 
Particulars  for  the  table  are  further  taken  from  the  ordinary 
English  population  statistics  and  from  the  above-mentioned 
article  by  Sir  Bernard  Mallet.  The  annual  death-rate  for  all 
ages  in  the  years  1908 -1914  appears  to  have  been  141  per 
thousand  of  the  average  population,  and  the  infant  mortality 
110  per  thousand  births;  or,  as  the  number  of  births  per 
thousand  averaged  24  9  in  the  same  period.  2  74  per  thousand 
of  the  population.  The  mortality  for  all  ages  above  one  year 
thus  averaged  11  30  per  thousand. 


.Mortality  rx  England  and  Walks  before  and  dubinu  the  Wobld  War 


Year 

Total 
death" 
(all  agt-i) 

Deaths  per 
thousand 
inhabitants 

Deaths  of 
infants  under 
one  year 

Deaths  j>er 
thousand 
birtlis 

1908 

520,456 

14-8 

120 

1909 

518,003 

14-6 

109 

1910  . 

483.247 

13-5 

105 

1911 

527.864 

14-6 

114,600 

130 

1912 

486.939 

13-4 

82,779 

95 

1913 

504,975 

13-8 

95,608 

108 

1914 

516,742 

140 

91,971 

105 

1915 

5.33.476 

15-7 

89,380 

110 

1916 

499,145 

14-5 

71,800 

91 

1917 

486.965 

14-4 

64,200 

96 

1918 

587.828 

17-6 

64,300 

97 

Without  going  far  wrong  we  may  consider  the  mortality  per 
thousand  persons  of  all  ages  over  one  year  as  moderately  stable  ; 
and  consequently  this  proportional  number  may  be  used  to 
find  the  absolute  number  of  expected  deaths  of  persons  over 
one  year  ;  and  this  number,  compared  with  the  actual  number 
of  deaths  under  one  year,  will  give  the  number  of  deaths  more 
than  expected.   The  total  number  of  deaths  above  expectation 
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is,  according  to  this,  for  the  years  1915-1918  about  281,000, 
of  which  100,000  were  presumably  caused  by  the  influenza 
epidemic  in  1918. 


Year 

Calculated 
number  of 
deaths  over 
one  year 

Expected 
number  of 
deaths 

Number  of 

deaths 
more  than 
expected 

Expected  number 
of  deaths  according 
to  corrected  death 
rate 

1915 

401,700 

491,080 

62,400 

505,200 

1916 

391,900 

463,500 

35,645 

477,300 

1917 

383,000 

447,200 

39,765 

460,600 

1918 

380.300 

444,600 

143,228 

457,900 

The  error  involved  in  applying  the  normal  mortality  per- 
centage to  a  population  which,  on  account  of  the  calling  out 
of  a  large  number  of  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five,  was  placed  in  a  more  unfavourable  position  with 
regard  to  age  than  a  normally  composed  population,  may  be 
corrected  by  taking  this  influence  into  account  for  the  year  1911 
and  calculating  the  number  of  deaths  per  thousand  persons 
with  reference  to  it.  If  an  average  number  of  1,500,000  men 
within  the  said  ages  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  English 
population,  the  death-rate  to  be  applied  would  not  be  11-36 
but  11-76  per  thousand,  as  43,950  deaths  occurred  in  1911 
among  men  within  the  said  ages.  The  number  of  deaths  for 
all  ages  to  be  expected  according  to  this  is  stated  in  the  last 
column  of  the  above  table.  The  difference  is  not  great ;  and 
even  if  we  examine  the  matter  very  closely,  assuming  that  all 
men  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  the  widest  sense  were  not 
accepted  for  active  service,  all  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  among 
men  in  the  said  ages  thus  falling  on  the  population  remaining  at 
home,  we  find  that  the  number  per  thousand  to  be  applied 
becomes  only  11-85  instead  of  11-76.  When  the  latter  method 
of  calculation  has  nevertheless  not  been  used,  it  is  because 
it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  figures  used  for  1911  for 
a  longer  series  of  years  ;  and,  further,  because  in  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind  it  is  unnecessary  to  calculate  the  absolute  figures 
with  an  exactitude  of  hundreds.  Some  importance  is  also 
attached  to  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  the  English  popu- 
lation with  regard  to  age  has  been  favourably  influenced  by 
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a  comparatively  small  amount  of  emigration.  The  number 
arrived  at  (about  281,000  more  deaths  than  expected)  must 
therefore  be  regarded  a^  a  minimum  which  certainly  is  too 
low. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  influence  of  the  influenza 
epidemic  in  the  latter  part  of  1918,  and  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  deaths  to  be  attributed  to  this  disease,  which 
presumably  does  not  appear  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
war,  we  reproduce  from  the  Journal  de  Statistiquc  de  Paris1  the 
following  figures  showing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1918  : 

1st  quarter    .        .       .  138,000 

2nd  •  ,.        ...  119,000 

3rd   1 14,000 

4th   241.000 

(il2,(HX) 

The  increase  in  the  fourth  quarter  is  marked,  and  in  the  text 
of  the  journal  we  find  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  it  : 
'  In  the  fourth  quarter  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  by  79,000, 
162,000  babies  having  been  born  in  that  quarter.  For  the  whole 
year  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  only  51,000,  instead  of 
by  397,000  as  in  1913.'  Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  deaths  in 
the  fourth  quarter  was  nearly  120,000  in  excess  of  the  average 
for  the  first  three  quarters,  the  above  estimate  of  100,000  deaths 
caused  by  the  influenza  epidemic  seems  to  be  very  near  the 
truth.2 

Concerning  Scotland  and  Ireland  Sir  Bernard  Mallet  gives  the 
following  table  showing  the  absolute  number  of  deaths  in  the 
years  1913-1918  : 

i  July  1919. 

-  Since  the  above  was  written  the  '  Official  Report  on  the  Mortality  from  Influenza 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the  Epidemic  of  1918-1919  '  (Supplement  to  the 
Eighty-tirst  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births.  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
in  England  and  Wales,  London,  1920)  has  been  published.  The  deaths  allocated  to 
influenza  during  1918  numbered  104,738  civilians,  7,591  non-civilians.  But  to  this 
number  must  be  added  entries  under  other  headings,  especially  those  of  respiratory 
diseascs,  the  total  number  of  deaths  of  civilians  having  probably  been  about 
132.000. 
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Year 

1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Scotland 

73,069 
73,557 
81,157 
70,640 
69,483 
78,359 


Ireland 

74,694 
71,345 
76,151 
71,391 
72,724 
78,685 


With  special  regard  to  the  infant  mortality,  moreover, 
Sir  Bernard  Mallet  gives  the  following  deaths  per  thousand 
births  : 


1913  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918 
108      105      110       91        96  97 


1908-10    1911-13    1914-16  1917-18 
111  111  102  96-5 


These  figures  indicate  with  obvious  certainty  that  the  infant 
mortality  was  considerably  lower  in  the  years  of  the  war  than 
in  previous  years — a  phenomenon  to  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  lowered  birth-rate. 

In  the  same  article  Sir  Bernard  Mallet  presents  the  following 
interesting  table  showing  the  deaths  of  children  caused  by 
suffocation  in  bed,  drawn  up  according  to  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  the  death  is  registered,  which  is  generally  on  the  day 
following  the  night  of  the  occurrence  : 


Day 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday  . 

Friday 

Saturday  . 


Number  of  dea  ths 
registered 


1913 


308 
162 
145 
114 
137 
126 
149 


1,141 


1914  1915 


259 
139 
152 
133 
125 
151 
181 


1,140  957 


210 
141 
132 
110 
103 
129 
132 


1916 


124 
104 
91 
81 
80 
100 
82 


662 


Proportion  per  tJiousand  of  the 
total  deaths  occurring  on  each 
day  of  the  week 


1915 

219 
147 
138 
115 
108 
135 
138 


1,000 


1.000 


1916 


187 
157 
138 
122 
121 
151 
124 


1,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  1913  to  1916,  and  that  Saturday  night 
did  not  play  such  a  marked  part  during  the  last  years  as 
previously — a  phenomenon  to  be  explained  by  the  greater 
sobriety  prevalent  in  the  years  of  the  war. 
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Marriages.  According  to  the  Statesman's  Y ear-Book,  the 
marriage-rate  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  years  1908-1918 
was  as  follows  : 


Year 

Total  number 
of  marriages 

Marriages  per  thousand 
of  the  population 

1908  . 

264.940 

15-1 

1909  . 

260,544 

14-7 

1910  . 

267.721 

15-0 

1911  . 

274.57") 

15-2 

1912  . 

283,834 

L5-6 

1913  . 

286.370 

15-7 

1914 

294.4IH 

15-9 

1915  . 

360,885 

19-4 

1916  . 

279.846 

14-9 

1917  . 

258.360 

13-8 

191S  . 

2st;  s<>7 

15-3 

It  appears  that  the  marriage-rate  steadily  increased  from 
1909  to  1915.  The  extraordinary  increase  in  1915  was  due  to 
war  marriages,  the  number  of  which  was  so  large  that  the 
relapse  was  to  be  expected  which  is  seen  to  have  occurred  in 
1916  and  1917.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  article  by 
Sir  Bernard  Mallet,  shows  how  the  war  marriage-rate  differed 
from  the  average  marriage-rate  for  1909-1913  : 


1914 

191 1 

191G 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1st  quarter  . 

1-3 

100 

34-S 

0-7 

30-6 

1-93 

2nd  ., 

16-5 

39-3 

6-8 

-8-5 

-3-7 

3rd  „ 

3-8 

29-s 

-14-7 

-us 

00 

4th  „ 

60 

39-9 

-7-4 

-1-3 

-0-4 

Year 

7-2 

31-4 

1-9 

-5-8 

4-5 

The  following  statement  by  Sir  Bernard  Mallet  accompanies 
his  table  :  '  Crudely  stated,  the  war  has  resulted  in  200,000 
people  being  married  between  August,  1914,  and  June,  1919. 
who  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would  not  have  been 
married.' 

As  regards  immigration  and  emigration,  the  following  figures, 
taken  from  the  Statesman's  Year-Book  and  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom,  are  instructive.  They  include 
all  persons  of  British  nationality. 
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Year 

Immigration 

Emigration 

Excess 

JZ/  ittt  ljt  Ui/tVO 

Excess 

X  1 101  Ivb'J  t  {JjfOO'J 

1910  . 

164,139 

397,848 

233,709 

1911  . 

192,718 

454,527 

261,809 

1912  . 

199,181 

467,660 

268,479 

1913  . 

227,643 

469,640 

241,997 

1914  . 

229,870 

293,204 

63,334 

1915  . 

129,652 

104,919 

24.733 

France 

There  is  very  little  material  available  on  which  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  vital  losses  in  the  civil  population  of  France 
during  the  war.  Some  reports  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Statistique  generate  de  la  France1  and  in  the  Journal  de  la 
Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris 2  are  of  considerable  value,  how- 
ever, although  they  give  the  same  figures  for  the  most  part  and 
quote  from  the  Journal  Officiel  for  February  10,  1919.  By 
courtesy  of  Professor  Lucien  March,  Directeur  de  la  Statistique 
generate  de  la  France,  I  received  a  copy  of  La  Statistique  annuelle 
du  mouvement  de  la  population  pour  les  annees  1915,  1916,  et 
1917,  in  the  seventy-seven  departments  which  were  not  directly 
affected  by  the  war,  and  a  copy  for  the  year  1918,  both  of  which 
are  reprinted  from  the  Journal  Officiel  for  February  10  and 
September  7,  1919,  respectively.  The  figures  apply,  as  stated, 
only  to  seventy-seven  departments,  and  do  not  include  the  ten 
departments  (Aisne,  Ardennes,  Marne,  Meurthe-et -Moselle, 
Meuse,  Nord,  Oise,  Pas-de-Calais,  Somme,  and  Vosges)  in  which 
the  hostilities  were  actually  carried  on.  The  movement  of  the 
French  population  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war 
appear  from  the  table  on  p.  156,  which  is  drawn  up  on  the  basis 
of  figures  contained  in  the  Annuaire  international  de  statistique. 3 

The  census  of  1906  gave  France  39,252,245  inhabitants. 
Thus  for  the  years  1908-1913  we  find  an  average  birth-rate 
of  19-3  per  thousand  inhabitants,  an  infant  mortality  of  12-2 
per  hundred  births,  and  a  mortality  of  18-40  per  thousand 
inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  of  16  05  per  thousand  inhabitants  of 
all  ages  over  one  year. 

1  Vol.  viii,  Fascicle  II,  January  1919,  p.  100. 

2  July  1919,  p.  256.  s  Vol.  ii,  1917. 
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Movement  of  the  French  Population  before  the  World  War 


Year 

Popula- 
tion 

Mar- 
riages 

Births 

Deaths 

Deaths 
under 
one 
ijear 

Mar- 
riages 
per 

1,000 
in/tabi- 
tants 

Births 
per 

1,000 
inhabi- 
tants 

Deaths 
per 

1,000 

inhabi- 
tants 

Deatlis 

one  year, 

per  100 
births 

1908  . 
1009  . 
1(110  . 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 

39,392.000 
39.402,000 
80,532,000 
39.002.000 
39,000.000 
39,700.000 

315,041 
307,087 
307,710 
308,018 
311,929 
298.700 

792,178 
709,505 
774,390 
742,435 
750,051 
745.539 

744,135 
754,957 
702,972 
775.434 
0112.371 
702.213 

100,872 
90,508 
S5.O20 

110.020 
78,303 
S3.SS3 

8-01 
7-SO 
7-78 
7-78 
7-80 
7-53 

20' 1 
19-5 
190 
18-8 
190 
18-8 

18-  9 
191 
17-8 

19-  0 
17-5 
17-7 

127 
11-8 
111 
15-7 

10-  4 

11-  3 

According  to  the  journals  referred  to,  the  movement  in  the 
seventy-seven  departments  not  directly  affected  by  the  war 
was  as  follows  : 


J  ear 

Population 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Deaths  under 
one  year 

1913 

247,880 

604,811 

5S7.445 

1914 

33,095,000 

1  (59.01  1 

.-.95,422 

647,549 

64,900 

1015 

34.200,000 

7.1.327 

387,806 

055.146 

54,900 

1916 

33.ti50.OO0 

1  OS.  .1(52 

315.0S7 

607.742 

38.400 

1917 

32.980,000 

158,508 

343,310 

613,148 

42.200 

1918 

:;l\!isi>.(mm>  * 

177,822 

399.041 

788.616 

*  Estimate. 


By  applying  the  average  death-rate  established  above  for  all 
ages  over  one  year  in  the  whole  of  France  in  the  years  1908-191:3 
to  the  population  of  the  seventy-seven  departments,  we  find 
the  expected  number  of  deaths  over  one  year  ;  and  this  number, 
compared  with  the  actual  number  of  deaths,  gives  the  number 
of  deaths  greater  than  expected  : 


Year 

Expected  number 

Number  of  deaths 

of  deaths  over 

over  one  year 

one  year 

greater  than  expected 

1914  . 

531.200 

51,449 

1915  . 

.VJS.'IHO 

51.346 

1916  . 

540,100 

29,242 

1917  . 

529.300 

41.648 

1918  . 

529.300  * 

210,616 

»  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  experiences  for  1908-1913  for  the  whole  of  France. 

Thus  during  the  years  1914-1917  there  occurred  about 
174.000  deaths  in  excess  of  the  number  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  As  now, 
however,  the  year  1914  shows  an  inordinately  great  number  of 
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deaths  beyond  expectation,  which  presumably  is  due  to  a  great 
number  of  fugitives  from  the  occupied  departments,  the  number 
arrived  at  cannot  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  6  department 
dealt  with  here '.  For  1918  the  infant  mortality  for  the  years 
1908-1913  is  applied  to  the  birth-rate  of  that  year.  The  influ- 
enza epidemic,  however,  makes  the  figure  arrived  at  somewhat 
uncertain,  as  perhaps  about  100,000  or  120,000  deaths  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  cause.  We  thus  arrive  at  a  total  of  264,000- 
284,000  deaths  greater  than  expected. 

This  figure  is  subject  to  correction,  however,  in  the  same  way 
as  mentioned  above  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  By  this 
correction  the  mortality  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  population 
would  rise  by  7- 03  per  cent,  when  half  the  number  of  all  men 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-four  and  half  of  the  deaths 
within  these  ages  are  eliminated— as  actually  happened  by  the 
calling  out  of  soldiers  during  the  war. 

The  number  of  expected  deaths  found  by  means  of  this 
calculation,  together  with  the  actual  number  of  deaths,  is 
stated  in  the  following  table  : 


Year 

Expected  deaths 
(corrected 
death-rate) 

Actual  deaths 

Number  of  deaths 
greater  than 
expected 

1914 

638,800 

647,549 

8,749 

1915 

647,900 

655,146 

7,246 

1916 

621,900 

607,742 

-14.158 

1917 

614,073 

613,148 

-925 

1918 

649,400 

788,616 

139.216 

The  figures  thus  seem  to  prove  that  the  death-rate  of  the 
French  civil  population  underwent  no  very  pronounced  change 
during  the  war.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
expected  mortality  stated  here  is  too  favourable  for  the  civil 
population,  as  a  great  number  of  deaths  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  men  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-four 
who  remained  at  home  on  account  of  physical  defects  which 
disqualified  them  for  military  service. 

With  regard  to  the  invaded  regions  we  cannot  make  any 
calculations  for  the  reason  that  their  population  is  unknown 
and  cannot  even  be  approximately  estimated.  Furthermore, 
we  lack  all  other  particulars  concerning  the  circumstances  there. 
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The  figures  arrived  at  may  be  checked  to  a  certain  extent  by 
comparing  them  with  the  quarterly  statements  contained  in 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Statistique  generate  de  la  France  concerning  the 
movement  of  the  population  in  twelve  French  towns,  which 
are  printed  on  p.  159. 

The  figures  here  given  are  uncertain,  however,  because  the 
composition  of  the  population  among  whom  the  deaths  occurred 
is  unknown.  There  were  undoubtedly  extensive  migrations  in 
all  directions  resulting  from  flight  from  the  danger  zone,  as  well 
as  from  the  arrangements  of  the  War  Administration.  In  and 
about  Paris,  for  instance,  we  know  from  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Statistique  de  la  France1  that  the  population  in  1911  and  in 
1914  (September  8)  was  composed  as  follows  : 


Year 

Persons  over  13  years 

Persons  under 

Men 

Women 

Total 

13  years 

1911  . 

1,125,722 

1,295,713 

2,847.229 

42.",.  7!  14 

1014  . 

585,486 

940,087 

1.807.044 

272,471 

The  pronounced  decline  is  partly  due  to  the  exodus  from  the 
city  during  the  first  critical  months  of  the  war,  and  partly,  as 
the  comparatively  great  fall  in  the  number  of  the  men  leads  us 
to  assume,  to  military  conscription.  The  exodus  continued 
for  only  a  short  time,  and  many  fugitives  must  be  supposed  to 
have  returned,  while  the  number  of  men  called  out  tended  to 
increase  rather  than  to  decrease.  We  are  thus  unable  to  pass 
judgement  on  the  figures  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty. 
That  the  number  of  deaths  in  Luneville  decreased  so  markedly 
was  certainly  due  to  the  exodus  from  the  town  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  the  fighting  zone  ;  and  in  the  same  way  many 
special  circumstances  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the 
various  other  towns. 

The  figures  quoted  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Statistique  de  la 
France  are  used  in  Bulletin  no.  3  of  the  Selskabet  for  social 
Forsken  af  Krigens  Fblger  2  in  another  way  as  shown  below, 
supplemented  by  particulars  for  periods  after  July  1916.  The 
number  of  deaths  in  all  the  towns  mentioned,  with  the  exception 
of  Paris,  Luneville,  and  Montpellier,  are  shown  in  table  on  p.  160. 

1  Vol.  iv.  2  Copenhagen,  March  1917. 
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Year 

Absolute  number 

Increase  per  ctnt. 
in  proportion  to  1913 

1913  . 

15,202 

1914  . 

1S.167 

19-5 

1916  . 

18,049 

18-7 

1916  . 

17.385 

14-4 

L917  . 

17.907 

17-8 

1918 

17,591  « 

14-4 

•  Except  Dijon  and  Rouen. 


The  figures  thus  show  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  for  those 
cities  and  towns  ranged  from  14-4  to  19-5  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  191  i3.  As  the  population  has  at  best  been  constant,  and 
perhaps  even  decreasing,  no  great  mistake  is  committed  by 
using  the  figures  for  1913.  If  the  proportionate  figures  found 
here  were  applied  to  the  population  in  the  seventy-seven 
departments,  the  above  figures  for  the  number  of  deaths 
beyond  expectation  would  be  more  than  doubled.  The  deaths 
ranged  I  A'  the  influenza  epidemic  in  the  year  1918  arc  qo1 
included  in  the  calculation. 

Of  a  somewhat  greater  interest  is  the  infant  mortality.  The 
figures  are  given  in  the  second  table  on  p.  159,  which  is  drawn 
up  in  conformity  with  the  journal  referred  to  above. 

The  chief  impression  given  by  this  table  is  that  in  the 
case  of  a  number  of  towns  the  infant  mortality  did  not  increase 
during  the  years  of  the  war  and  perhaps  even  underwent 
a  slight  decrease.  In  our  examination  of  the  other  belligerent 
countries,  as  England  and  Germany,  we  noted  a  similar  pheno- 
menon. A  minor  source  of  error  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not distinguish  between  the  year  of  birth  and  the  calendar  year. 

For  the  towns  from  which  we  received  the  most  complete 
returns  the  following  table  is  instructive.  The  provincial 
towns  comprise  all  those  above  mentioned  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  649,000  inhabitants  in  1911,  excepting  Aix-les-Bains. 
Dijon,  Luneville,  Montpellier,  and  Pau.  It  appears  that 
the  infant  mortality  in  the  provincial  towns  underwent  a  slight 
increase,  while  in  Paris  it  remained  almost  constant.  This 
is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  Paris  great 
efforts  were  made  toward  child  conservation,  which  was 
possibly  not  so  much  the  case  elsewhere  in  France.  The 
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above  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  provincial  towns 
took  the  matter  up  seriously,  while  others  neglected  it. 


Paris 

Provincial  towns 

Year 

Deaths 

Deaths  under 

Deaths 

Deaths  under 

Births 

under 

one  year  per 

Births 

under 

one  year  per 

one  year 

1,000  births 

one  year 

1.000  births 

1913 

48,746 

4,942 

101 

11,833 

1,488 

126 

1914 

45,328 

4,952 

109 

11,429 

1,570 

137 

1915 

30,653 

3,804 

124 

8,309 

1,358 

163 

1916 

27,995 

2,880 

103 

7,688 

1,113 

145 

1917 

32,606 

3,213 

99 

8,684 

1,242 

143 

1918 

30.426 

3.810 

125 

8,112 

1,086 

134 

Births.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  for  the  years  1908-1913 
covering  the  whole  of  France,  we  arrive  at  the  figures  given  in 
the  table  below  showing  the  birth-rate  in  the  seventy-seven 
departments.  By  applying  these  proportional  figures  to  the 
population  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  figure  stated  for  expected 
births  : 


Year 

Estimated 
birth-rate 
per  thousand 
mhabitants 

Expected 
births 

Actual 
births 

Births 
less  than 
expected 

1914  . 

18-0 

595,700 

595,400 

1915  . 

18-0 

615,600 

387,800 

227,800 

1916 

17-8 

599,000 

315,100 

283,900 

1917 

17-5 

577,200 

343,300 

233,900 

1918 

17-2 

567,300 

399,000 

168,300 

Thus  for  the  four  years  for  which  we  have  definite  statements 
there  were  about  913,900  fewer  births  than  expected.  For  the 
year  1919  we  must  also  reckon  with  a  strong  decrease  in  the 
birth-rate.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  that  year,  at  any  rate, 
the  decrease  could  not  have  been  checked,  since  not  even 
a  partial  demobilization  took  place  until  about  December  1, 
1918.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  decrease  in 
1919  would  amount  to  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  decrease 
in  1918,  so  that  the  total  number  of  births  less  than  expected 
would  amount  to  1,040,000. 

For  twelve  French  cities  and  towns  we  have  statements  of 
the  number  of  births  during  the  years  1913-1918,  as  shown  in 

1569.37 
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the  table  on  p.  162.  This  actual  number  has  been  compared 
with  the  number  for  the  year  1913.  It  is  assumed  in  the  table, 
however,  that  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  operative  before  the 
war,  amounting  to  2  per  thousand  per  annum,  would  have 
continued  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  The  expected 
number  of  births  with  which  the  actual  number  must  be  com- 
pared is  also  stated  in  the  table,  and  the  percentage  figures 
indicate  the  decline  which  actually  took  place.  Finally,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  figures  for  the  seventy-seven 
departments  are  given  in  the  same  way. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  births  declined  comparatively 
less  in  the  towns,  among  other  reasons  because  the  war 
administration  and  war  industries  were  for  the  most  part 
assembled  there. 

Italy 


The  movement  of  the  population  of  Italy  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Year 

- 

Population 

Total 
births 

Births  per 
tho  usand 
inhabi- 
tants 

Total 
deaths 

Deaths  per 
thousand 
inhabi- 
tants 

Deaths 
under 
one  year 

Deaths 
under  one 
year  per 
hundred 
births 

1908 

33,628,000 

1,139,000 

33-9 

693,000  a 

20-6 

168,000 

14-8 

1909 

33,948,000 

1,115,000 

32-8 

738,000 

21-7 

175,000 

15-7 

1910 

34,206,000 

1,144,000 

33-4 

682.000 

19-9 

160,000 

14-0 

1911 

34,547,000 

1,094,000 

31-7 

743,000 

21-5 

171,000 

15-6 

1912 

34,814,000 

1,134,000 

32-6 

636,000 

18-3 

145,000 

12-8 

1913 

35,330,000 

1,122,000 

31-8 

664,000 

18-8 

155,000 

13-8 

1914 

35,859,000 

1,114,000 

31-1 

643,000 

17-9 

145,000 

13-0 

"  Excluding  77,000  killed  by  earthquake. 


The  birth-rate  thus  averaged  32-5  per  thousand  and  the 
death-rate  19-8  per  thousand.  The  infant  mortality  was 
14-2  per  cent,  of  the  births  or  4-6  per  thousand  of  the  population. 
The  mortality  for  all  ages  over  one  year  was  accordingly  15-2 
per  thousand  of  the  population. 

If  for  the  war  years  we  calculate  on  the  basis  of  a  normally 
declining  birth-rate  and  apply  the  resulting  estimated  rate  to 
the  calculated  population,  we  arrive  at  the  figures  given  in  the 
table  below  showing  the  estimated  births  : 

312 
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Year 

Population 

Actual 
number  of 
births 

Calculated 
birth-rate 

Exacted 
number  of 
births 

Number  of 
births  less 
than  expected 

1915  . 

36,333,000 

I.IO'.UNMI 

30-6 

1,112.000 

3.000 

1016  . 

36.631.000 

882,000 

30-2 

1.106.000 

224.000 

1017  . 

36.728,000 

604.  

29-7 

1,091,000 

:i'.»7.o»Hi 

1918  1 

29.000.000 

496.000 

20-2 

M7.000 

351.000 

1  Tin-  Bgnica  for  1918  comprise  only  the  districts  which  wire  uot  directly  affected  by  the  war. 


Thus  in  the  years  1915-1917  there  was  a  total  of  624,000 
births  less  than  were  to  be  expected  in  those  years  under  normal 
circumstances.  The  calculations  for  the  year  1918  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  returns  from  6,524  municipalities  unaffected  by 
the  war  operations,  and  having  an  aggregate  population  of 
about  29,000,000.  In  these  municipalities  the  decrease  in  births 
was  calculated  at  351,000,  which,  on  the  assumption  that  a 
corre>ponding  movement  occurred  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy, 
would  mean  a  decrease  of  444,000  births  for  the  entire  country. 
For  the  year  1919  we  must  also  reckon  with  a  considerable 
decrease,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  one-half  of  that 
found  for  the  year  of  1918,  or  about  220,000.  The  total 
decrease  in  the  years  1915-1919  thus  amounts  to  about 
1,290,000  births. 

To  determine  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  war  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  death-rate  among  the  Italian  civil 
population,  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  deaths  that  would 
have  occurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  has  been  made. 
The  above  mortality  per  thousand  for  all  ages  over  one  year  is 
corrected  in  the  calculation,  in  view  of  the  enrolment  of  about 
4,500,000  men  with  a  relatively  low  death-rate.  For  the 
remaining  part  of  the  population  over  one  year  of  age  the 
mortality  is  calculated  at  16  0  instead  of  15-2  per  thousand. 
The  infant  mortality  is  calculated  by  comparing  the  normal 
infant  death-rate  with  the  actual  birth-rate. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  these  calculations. 
For  the  returns  concerning  the  population  and  the  actual  number 
of  deaths  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Mortara  : 


> 
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tear 

Population 

Actual 
deaths 

Expected 
deaths  over 
one  year 

Expected 
deaths  under 
one  year 

Total 
expected 
deaths 

Deaths 
more  than 
expected 

1914 

35,859,000 

643,355 

500,800 

158,200 

659,000 

-15,600 

1915 

36,333,000 

710,667  11 

509,300 

157,500 

666,800 

43,900 

1916 

36,631,000 

721,847 

514,100 

125,200 

639,300 

82,500 

1917 

36,728,000 

683,946 

515,600 

98,500 

614,100 

69,800 

1918 

29,000,000 

897,843 

400,000 

70,400 

470,400 

427,400 

a  Excluding  30,476  killed  by  earthquake. 


According  to  the  above  calculations,  the  number  of  deaths  in 
the  Italian  civil  population  during  the  years  1915-1917  was 
about  196,000  in  excess  of  the  normal.  For  the  year  1918  the 
returns  comprise  only  districts  with  a  total  population  of  about 
29,000,000,  of  whom  4,000,000  were  presumably  withdrawn  for 
military  service.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  this  year  was  almost 
twice  as  high  as  expected,  there  having  been  about  427,000 
deaths  in  excess  of  the  normal.  How  many  of  these  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  influenza  epidemic  cannot  now  definitely  be 
determined,  but  Professor  Coletti,  of  the  University  of  Pavia, 
estimates  the  number  at  more  than  300,000.*  In  the  same  article 
the  number  of  children  born  in  1919  in  Italy  is  estimated  at 
900,000,  which  is  about  140,000  below  the  normal.  The  number 
of  900,000  births,  however,  must  be  considered  too  high.  The 
number  of  deaths  is  estimated  at  700,000,  which  would  be  about 
23,000  in  excess  of  the  normal  number  calculated  according  to 
the  methods  here  employed. 

For  the  city  of  Milan  we  have  the  following  data  concerning 
the  fluctuations  of  the  population  during  the  war  years  : 


Year 

Population 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Deaths  under 
one  year 

1913  . 

640,600 

4,231 

13,496 

10,477 

1,718 

1914  . 

658,000 

3,943 

13,190 

9,948 

1,342 

1915  . 

672,500 

2,806 

12,027 

10,767 

1,365 

1916  . 

685,800 

2,282 

9,340 

11,357 

1,161 

1917  . 

689,600 

2,356 

7,813 

12,284 

1.104 

1918  . 

687,200 

2,771 

7,468 

17,090 

1,287 

1919  1 

687,300 

2,580 

4,088 

7,561 

547 

a  The  numbers  include  only  the  period  from  January  1  to  July  31,  1919. 


1  Corriere  delta  Sera,  February  11,  1920. 
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We  will  not  subject  these  figures  to  close  analysis,  since  the 
material  already  given  for  Italy  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
circumstances.  The  infant  mortality  and  the  birth-rate  for 
the  years  1918  and  1919  alone  require  further  examination. 
The  infant  mortality  for  the  years  1913-1919,  calculated  in 
relation  to  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  during  the  same 
calendar  years,  was  12  7.  10  2,  114,  12  4,  141,  17  2,  and  13  4 
per  cent,  respectively.  The  figures  thus  seem  to  indicate 
a  considerable  increase.  The  relapse  in  1919  is  of  no  real 
significance,  as  the  returns  cover  the  time  up  to  July  31  only, 
and  hence  do  not  include  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  infant 
mortality  is  ordinarily  highest. 

As  regards  births,  in  the  following  table  we  give  the  number 
taking  place  by  months,  so  as  to  render  possible  a  direct  com- 
parison  of  the  absolute  numbers  for  the  different  years;  and 
especially  so  as  to  discover  if  there  is  any  particular  increase  to 
be  noted  for  the  year  1919.  The  table  relates  only  to  Milan, 
and  covers  only  the  months  for  which  we  have  particulars  in 
1919: 


Month 

1914 

/.'// ; 

1'UG 

1917 

191S 

V.i  19 

January 

1,149 

1.143 

977 

~j- 

624 

613 

February 

1.048 

1.045 

SHU 

rm 

506 

519 

March 

1.032 

1.079 

782 

675 

6511 

5  s  4 

April 

1.106 

'.»(!(( 

798 

620 

664 

5X5 

May 

1.091 

1.034 

754 

703 

651 

6-33 

June 

1.117 

979 

(J73 

671 

692 

577 

July 

1.169 

1.061 

783 

634 

648 

557 

A  direct  comparison  shows  that  the  number  of  births  in  the 
month-  stated  is  lower  than  the  number  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  previous  year.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  for  purely  physiological  reasons  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  births  will  not  appear  till  the  last  months  of  the 
year,  as  we  cannot  assume  any  extensive  demobilization  before 
the  latter  part  of  December  1918.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  low  estimate  as  above  to  place  the  decline  in  births  for 
1919  at  one-half  the  decline  for  1918. 
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Germany 

We  have  a  considerable  amount  of  material  which  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  movement  of  the  population  of  Germany 
during  the  years  of  the  war.  This  material  covers  only  certain 
sections  of  the  total  population,  to  be  sure,  and  these  sections 
in  some  cases  overlap  ;  but  by  careful  handling  of  the  material 
we  are  able  to  make  calculations  with  sufficient  security  to 
allow  the  results  to  be  applied  to  the  German  population  as 
a  whole. 

Among  the  materials  used  in  the  following  the  most  important 
are  the  Bulletin  der  Studiengesellschaft  fur  sociale  Folgen  des 
Krieges 1  and  Die  Bevolkerungsbewegung  im  Weltkrieg,-  published 
in  Copenhagen,  March  1919.  Much  material  is  here  collected, 
and  the  analysis,  which  is  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  been  carried  through  with  great  thoroughness. 
In  the  following  we  refer  to  the  analysis  under  the  name  of  the 
author. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Statistique  generale  de  la  France 3  appear 
many  particulars  of  which  we  have  made  use.  Moreover, 
Sir  Bernard  Mallet  in  his  above-mentioned  article  entitled 
'  Vital  Statistics  as  affected  by  the  War ',  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for  January  1919,  also 
gives  a  great  many  figures  concerning  Germany.  Among  other 
treatises  we  have  used,  moreover,  we  may  mention  :  Verbffent- 
lichungen  des  Reichsgesundheitsamts  (Berlin),  Statistisches  Jahr- 
buch  der  Stadt  Stuttgart  fur  die  Jalire  1914-1918*  and  an  article 
by  Franz  Matare  entitled  Die  Geburten  und  die  Sauglingssterb- 
lichkeit  in  Miinchen  wahrend  der  Kriegsjahre  1915-1916  una 
1917,  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Bevolkerungspolitik  und 
Sauglingsfiirsorge. 5 

According  to  the  Statistiches  Jahrbuch  des  deutschen  Reiches 
1914  and  Doring's  investigations,  the  populations  of  Germany, 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  of  the  cities  with  more  than  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  of  Stuttgart  (according  to  the  year-book  of 
the  city)  in  the  years  1908-1914  were  : 

1  No.  4.  2  I,  Deutschland,  zweite  erweiterte  Bearbeitung,  by  C.  Doring, 

3  January  1919,  p.  100.  4  Stuttgart,  1919.  5  Vol.  ii.  Fascicle  1. 
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Total  Population 

Percentage  Increase 

Year 

Germany 

Kingdom 

of 
Saxony 

( 1 it it  <  )y*> th 

more  tlian 

15.000 
i  nkabitanfs 

Stuttgart 

Ger- 
many 

A*  i  an. 

(lorn 

of 
Saxony 

C^tt'ltJi  H*ith 

\.    Ill  Cfl     CI  I  litr 

more  than 

15,000 
inhabitants 

Stutt- 
gart 

1  OOA 
J  MUO 

62.863.000 

4.66IUHMI 

22,368.000 

270.000 

1909 

63,717,000 

4,720,000 

22,889,000 

27(5.800 

1-36 

1-30 

2-33 

2-52 

1910 

64.568.000 

4.7S1.000 

23.495.000 

283,500 

1-34 

1-30 

2-65 

2-42 

1911 

65,359,000 

4.833.000 

24,086,000 

290.400 

1-23 

M0 

2-52 

2-43 

1912 

66.146.000 

4.881.000 

25.100,000 

297,700 

1-21 

100 

4-21 

2-.-.1 

1913 

66.978.000 

4.934.000 

25.796.000 

305,100 

1-26 

MO 

2-77 

2-49 

1914 

67.810,000 

1.984.1'M  Mi 

26.131.000 

312.700 

1-24 

102 

1-30 

2-49 

Thus  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  years  1908-1914  averaged 
1  27,  114,  2-63,  and  2  48  per  cent,  respectively.  The  population 
of  Germany  in  the  years  1914-1919  as  it  would  have  appeared 
in  the  normal  course  of  events  may  be  calculated  by  assum- 
ing a  certain  annual  increase  per  thousand  founded  on  the 
experiences  of  the  years  1908-1914. 


Year 

Calculated 
Population 

Estimated  percentage 
increase 

1914  . 

67.M0.<nm.» 

1915  . 

68,641.000 

1-225 

1916  . 

69.471,000 

1-210 

1917  . 

70,301.000 

1195 

1918  . 

71.131.000 

1180 

1919  . 

71.960.000 

1165 

Births.  The  birth-rate  in  Germany  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Year 

Germany 

Kingdom  of  Saxouy 

Total 
births 

Birllis 
per  thousand 
inhabitants 

Total 
births 

Births 
per  thousand 
inhabitants 

1910  . 

1,983,000 

30-7 

135.000 

28-2 

1911  . 

1.927.000 

29-5 

130.000 

270 

1912  . 

1.926.000 

291 

l.iH.IMKt 

26-6 

1913  . 

1.895.000 

28-3 

127.000 

25-3 

1914  . 

1.874.000 

27-6 
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In  order  to  determine  from  these  figures  the  vital  losses  of 
Germany  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  caused  by  the 
war,  the  potential  birth-rate  under  normal  circumstances  may 
be  calculated  by  extrapolation  and  applied  to  the  above 
calculated  populations.  The  table  below  shows,  in  the  first 
column,  the  expected  number  of  births  according  to  this  calcu- 
lation, and,  in  the  second  column,  the  expected  normal  birth- 
rate. As  the  actual  number  of  births  for  the  whole  of  Germany 
is  not  known,  it  may  be  calculated  approximately  on  the  basis 
of  the  experiences  of  some  few  districts  and  towns,  with  the 
assumption  that  the  influences  operating  in  these  districts 
operate  to  the  same  extent  throughout  the  entire  country.  The 
justification  of  this  assumption  will  be  given  below  : 


Year 

Expected  number 
of  births  (according 
to  experiences  of 
1908-1913) 

Expected  normal 
birth-rate 
per  thousand 
inhabitants 

1915  . 

1,846,400 

26-9 

1916  . 

1,820,100 

26-2 

1917  . 

1,792,700 

25-5 

1918  . 

1,764,000 

24-8 

1919  a  . 

1,156,200 

24-1 

»  Up  to  August  3] . 


For  the  purpose  of  such  an  analysis  we  have  returns  concern- 
ing the  number  of  births:  (1)  for  all  German  cities  with  more 
than  15,000  inhabitants  ; 1  (2)  for  Stuttgart ; 2  (3)  for  Munich  ; 3 
and  (4)  for  Saxony.4  The  reports  cover  the  whole  of  the  year 
1918  and,  in  the  two  latter  cases,  the  whole  of  the  year  1917 
as  well.  The  decrease  of  births  in  the  various  years  of  the  war 
is  calculated  in  relation  to  the  year  1914,  which  in  regard  to 
births  was  still  normal. 

1  Stated  in  Veroffentlichungen  des  Reichsgesundheitsamts,  Berlin. 

2  Stated  in  the  statistical  year-book  of  the  town. 

3  Stated  in  the  above-mentioned  article  by  Franz  Matare. 

4  Stated  in  the  articles  by  Doring. 
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Towns  of  more  tha  n 
15,000  inhabitants 

Stv 

ttgart 

Munich 

Saxony 

Year 

Total 
births 

Decrease 
as  com- 
pared to 
1911 



lotal 
births 

Decrease 
as  com- 
pared to 
19  U 

Total 
birth* 

Decrease 
as  com- 
pared to 
1914 

Total 
births 

Decrease 
as  com- 
pared to 
1914 

1914 

621,450 

«.<!<>  1 

12,436 

1 12.049 

1915 

487,533 

21-6 

5,860 

l.VI 

10.162 

18-3 

82,603 

26-3 

19  Hi 

371,888 

40-2 

4,638 

32-8 

8,354 

32-8 

55,604 

50-4 

1917 

375,416 

17-6 

4.483 

350 

8.394 

32-5 

48,354 

56-8 

1918 

337,723 

45-7 

1.777 

30-8 

The  figures  for  Stuttgart  and  Munich  are  given  only  to  show 
the  difference  between  cities  of  different  sizes,  as  only  the  figures 
for  all  cities  with  more  than  15,000  inhabitants  are  based  on 
a  sufficient  range  of  data  to  be  of  value.  The  total  population 
of  the  towns  is  upwards  of  26,000,000.  The  material  is  too  one- 
sided as  regards  the  towns,  however,  so  that  the  results  cannot 
be  used  without  correction.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
decrease  in  births  would  differ  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country, 
and  a  close  examination  fully  bears  out  this  expectation. 
Doring  gives  us  the  following  data  : 


Germany 

Kingdom  of 
Saxony 

Towns  with  more 
than  15.000 

Towns  with  less 
than  15,000 

Year 

Number 
of  births 
(May- 
December) 

De- 
crease 

Number 
of  births 
(April- 
December) 

De- 
crease 

Number 
of  births 
(May- 
December) 

De- 
crease 

Number 
of  births 

De- 
er, 'i-i 

1915  . 
1914. 

1,206.956 
778.351 

35-5 

88,291 
58,276 

34-0 

409,557 
282,210 

SM 

797,399 
496.141 

37-8 

In  the  case  of  Saxony  it  is  possible  to  make  the  further 
analysis  : 


Year 

Towns  with  mini 
than  100,000 

Towns  with 
15.000-100.000 

Towns  with  less 
than  15,000 

Number 
of  births 

Decrease 

Number 
of  births 

Decrease 

Number 
of  births 

Decrease 

1914  (Apr.-Dec.) 

1915  ,,  ,, 

25.700 
18.358 

28-6 

9,370 
6,096 

34-9 

53,221 
33,822 

36-4 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  birth-rate  declines 
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are  greater  the  smaller  the  towns  considered.  This  relationship 
continues  also  during  the  subsequent  years  of  the  war,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table  : 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Births 
in  1915 
(2nd-4th 

Percentage 

Births 

decrease 

Births 

decrease 

decrease 

as  com- 

in 

as  com- 

as com- 

pared to 

1916 

pared  to 

pared  to 

quarter) 

1914 

1917 

1914 

1914 

1914 

Saxony 

112,049 

48,354 

56-9 

55,604 

50-4 

58,276 

34-0 

Towns  with  more 

than  15,000  in- 

habitants 

47,041 

21,504 

54-2 

25,446 

46-0 

24,454 

30-3 

Towns  with  less 

than  15,000  in- 

habitants 

65,008 

26,850 

58-7 

30,158 

53-6 

33,822 

36-4 

Thus  also  for  the  year  1917  the  decrease  appears  to  be 
greatest  in  the  small  towns  and  in  the  country,  even  though 
the  difference  is  smaller  than  that  of  1915.  The  fall  in  number 
of  births  in  comparison  to  1914  was  as  follows  : 


Germany 

Saxony 

Year 

Towns  with  more 
than  15,000 

Towns  with  more 
than  15,000 

Towns  with  less 
than  15,000 

Average 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

21-6 
40-2 
47-6 
45-7 

30-3 1 

46-0 

54-2 

36-4  a 

53-6 

58-7 

34-0 1 

50-4 

56-8 

a  April-December. 


Year 

Decrease  in 
towns  with  more 
than  15,000 

Decrease  in 
towns  with  less 
than  15,000 

Average 

1915  . 

21-6 

27-7 

25-4 

1916  . 

40-2 

47-8 

44-9 

1917  . 

47-6 

52-1 

50-4 

1918  . 

45-7 

52-0  a 

49-6 

1  Estimated. 


The  total  population  of  Germany  in  1914  was  67,800,000. 
The  population  of  the  towns  with  more  than  15,000  inhabitants 
aggregated  26,100,000.  The  percentage  decline  in  births,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1914,  must  be  estimated  at  the  figures 
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given  in  the  last  column  of  the  above  table.  For  the  towns 
with  more  than  15,000  inhabitants  we  have  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  decrease,  in  births  actually  stated,  while  for  the 
remaining  part  of  the  population  (i.e.  41,700.000)  we  have 
calculated  the  decrease  on  the  basis  of  these  figures,  having 
taken  into  account  the  difference  in  Saxony  between  districts 
with  more  than  and  less  than  15,000  inhabitants.  The  basis 
for  these  calculations  is  thus  a  population  of  26,100,000  in 
towns  with  more  than  15,000  inhabitants,  and  2,760,000  in 
Saxony  in  districts  with  smaller  populations.  This  material 
must  suffice  to  serve  as  a  1>;ihs  for  general  conclusions. 


Year 

'  (llcnl/itul 
number  of  birth* 
as  influenced  by 
the  u-ar 

Calculated 
normal 

number  of 
birth* 

Difference 

Difference 
found  by 
Doring  * 

1914 

I.S74.389 

1915 

1.398.300 

1.846.400 

448.100 

673.000 

1916 

1.032.800 

1.820.100 

787,300 

818.000 

1017 

929.700 

1.792.700 

.  863.000 

946,000 

1018 

944.700 

1.764.000 

S19.3(KI 

800.000 

•  The  years  arc  calculated  from  May  to  May,  as  the  doorcase  in  birth-  iliil  not  begin  until  May  1913  ; 
hence  the  great  difference  between  the  calculated  difference  and  the  difference  found  by  During  for 
the  year  11)15. 


The  above  calculations  therefore  cannot  be  compared  directly, 
as  Doring's  figures  for  the  same  reason  are  higher  than  those 
we  have  arrived  at.  The  method  used  by  Doring — that  of 
calculating  the  decline  on  the  basis  of  the  absolute  number  of 
births  in  1914 — will  yield  a  higher  loss,  no  regard  having  been 
taken  to  the  pre-war  declining  birth-rate  and  the  absolute  fall 
in  the  number  of  births.  The  agreement  between  the  figures 
found  is,  however,  very  evident.  Thus  for  the  years  of  the  war 
and  up  to  December  31,  1918,  the  vital  losses  due  to  the  lowered 
birth-rate  are  estimated  at  2,900,000,  which  number  must  be 
regarded  as  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 

The  following  interesting  phenomenon  is  related  by  Doring 
in  Vorwarts.1  Before  the  war  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
first-born  was  proportionately  smaller  than  the  decline  in  the 

1  1916,  no.  311. 
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number  of  later  born  ;  but  during  the  war  this  relationship, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table,  was  reversed  : 


Percentage 
decrease  of 
legitimate 
births 

Percentage  decrease  in  the  number  of— 

Pi  rio'l 

First- 
born 

Second- 
born 

Third- 
born 

Fourth- 
born 

Fifth- 
born 

All  later 

born 

1900-1913  . 

260 

<Kj 

22v> 

:>;;•(• 

370 

42-<> 

450 

11114-1915  . 

170 

25-0 

l.-.n 

110 

50 

11-5 

11-0 

The  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  universal  conscription 
of  the  youngest  men  for  military  service. 

Deaths.  According  to  Doring,  who  bases  his  analysis  partly 
on  the  RcichsgcsuiidheitsanitsveroffetiiUchutigeii  and  partly  on 
the  StatistLschcs  Jahrbuch  den  deutschen  Reiches,  the  table  on 
p.  173  may  be  drawn  up. 

For  the  years  up  to  1915  the  figures  for  all  Germany  and  for 
the  cities  over  15,(KK)  inhabitants  appear  to  agree  quite  well. 
For  the  later  years  the  figures  for  Germany  are  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  higher  number  of  deaths  for  the  towns  with 
more  than  15,000  inhabitants  Doring  also  states  facts  which 
enable  us  to  draw  up  the  following  table  showing  the  total 
number  of  deaths  in  Germany  in  the  various  years,  including 
the  number  of  war  losses  proper  (dead,  wounded,  and  missing 
military  persons),  as  well  as  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  civil 
population: 


Year 

Deaths 

over 
one  year 

Military  persons 
(dead,  wounded, 
missing) 

Increase  in 
deaths  over 
1913 

Increase  of 
civilian 
deaths 

1913  (Aug.  1-Dec.  31) 

4un.,il.. 

1914 

657.603 

219.700 

257,000 

37.300 

1913  .... 

728.000 

1915  .... 

1.227.000 

440.000 

499.000 

59,000 

1916        .  . 

1.188.000 

400.000 

460.200 

60.200 

1917  .... 

1.360,000 

420.000 

632.000 

212.000 

1913  (Jan.  1-Oct.  30) 

616.000 

1918  (Jan.  1-Oct.  30) 

1,300.000 

360.000 

684.000 

324.000 

According  to  the  above  table,  the  total  number  of  deaths 
among  persons  over  one  year  was  2,532,000  in  excess  of  the 
number  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  year  1913  ;  of  these 
692,000  were  civilians  and  1,840,000  military  persons. 
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For  the  city  of  Stuttgart  the  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  civilian  deaths  in  the  years  1915-1918,  and  the 
average  mortality  for  the  years  1908-1913  : 


Year 

Average  civil 
population 

Deaths  in  civil 
population 

Deaths  per  thousand 
of  average  civil 
population 

1908-1913  . 

287,250 

4,155 

14-5 

1915  .... 

269,000 

4,473 

16-6 

1916  .... 

271,000 

4,427 

16-3 

1917  .... 

271,300 

4,487 

16-5 

1918  .... 

271,600 

5,479 

20-2 

The  increase  in  the  war  years  is  apparent  if  not  pronounced. 
At  a  meeting  of  Die  vereinigten  arztlichen  Gesellschaften  held  in 
Berlin  on  December  12,  1918,  the  increase  in  the  mortality  in 
the  civil  population  for  the  years  1915-1918  was  estimated  at  9-5, 
14,  32,  and  37  per  cent,  respectively  over  the  mortality  of  1913.1 

For  Cologne  the  director  of  the  municipal  bureau  of  statistics, 
Dr.  Neuhaus,  states 2  the  following  figures  for  the  female 
mortality:  1914:  12-87;  1915:  12-93;  1916:  13-74;  1917: 
15  03  ;  1918  (9  months) :  15  03.  The  mortality  thus  increased 
in  spite  of  the  lower  number  of  births  and  the  consequently 
lower  number  of  infant  deaths. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  infant  mortality,  in  particular, 
excellent  material  is  found  in  the  article  by  Franz  Matare  for 
the  years  up  to  and  including  1917. 


Tear 

Births 

Boys 
born 

Girls 
born 

Boys 
born  per 
hundred 

girls 

Deaths 
under 
one 
year 

Deaths  under 
one  year  per 
thousaiid 
births 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

Average  for  1910-1914  . 

1915  .... 

1916  .... 

1917  .... 

Average  for  1915-1917 

13,835 
13,497 
13,458 
13,166 
12,436 

7.115 

7,004 
6,947 
6,714 
6,350 

6,720 
6,493 
6,511 
6,452 
6,086 

105-  9 
107-9 

106-  7 
104-1 
104-3 

2,293 
2,372 
1,806 
1,827 
1.829 

165-7 
175-7 
134-1 
138-7 
147-1 

13,279 

6,827 

6.452 

105-8 

2,025 

152-5 

10,162 
8,354 
8,394 

5,175 
4,243 
4.288 

4,987 
4,111 
4,106 

103-6 

103-  2 

104-  4 

1,514 
1,110 
1,189 

149-0 
131-7 
141-6 

8,970 

4,569 

4,401 

103-8 

1,271 

140-7 

1  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  September  1,  1919.  2  Here  quoted  from  Doring. 
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It  appears  that  the  infant  mortality  was  lower  in  the  war 
years  than  in  the  preceding  years  ;  and  that  is  true  even  if  the 
year  1911  is  excepted,  when  the  hot  summer  caused  an  abnormal 
increase  in  the  infant  mortality.  The  table  refutes  the  popular 
myth  that  during  war  the  number  of  boys  born  increases  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  girls. 

The  same  article  shows  that  before  the  war  there  were 
45-2  illegitimate  for  every  100  legitimate  births,  whereas  during 
the  war  the  proportion  fell  to  40-2. 

As  regards  the  causes  of  death,  the  following  table  is 
instructive  : 


Cause  nf  death 

1910-1914 

1915-1917 

Bodily  defects  . 

L".H 

31-2 

Infectious  diseases 

7-6 

10-4 

Tuberculosis 

2-6 

21 

Respiratory  organs 

130 

160 

Digestive  organs. 

36-6 

26-2 

Xerve  diseases  . 

7-4 

8-5 

Diseases  in  blood  circulation 

0-5 

1-3 

Other  causes 

3-2 

4-3 

Total  . 

1000 

100-0 

Of  special  interest  is  the  relative  decline  in  the  number  of 
deaths  caused  by  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. 

For  the  city  of  Stuttgart  the  following  table  has  been  prepared 
on  the  basis  of  data  given  in  the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt 
Stuttgart  fiir  die  Jahre  1914-1918  : 


Year 

Births 

Deaths  under 
one  year 

Deaths  under 
one  year  per 
thousand  births 

1914 

6.901 

839 

122 

1915 

5.860 

603 

103 

1916 

4,638 

505 

109 

1917 

4.483 

r.7 

102 

1918 

4.777 

571 

120 

According  to  the  above  table,  the  infant  mortality  in  Stuttgart 
was  lower  during  the  war  than  it  was  before  the  war  ;  only  in 
the  year  1918  does  it  approach  that  of  the  normal  year  of  1914. 
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Austria-Hungary 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  for  the  years  1890,  1900,  and  1910, 
the  populations  of  Austria  and  Hungary  have  been  estimated 
for  the  vears  1914-1918  as  follows  : 


Year 

Austria 

Hungary 

1890  . 

23,895,000 

17,464,000 

1900  . 

26,151,000 

19,255,000 

1910  . 

28,571,000 

20,886,000 

1914  . 

29,585,000 

21,583,000 

1915  . 

29,843,000 

21,762,000 

1916  . 

30,102,000 

21,941,000 

1917  . 

30,368,000 

22,123,000 

1918  . 

30,632,000 

22,306,000 

The  number  of  children  born  alive  during  the  years  1908-1913 
is  shown  in  the  table  below.  In  order  to  find  the  birth-rates 
the  populations  for  the  various  years  have  been  calculated 
according  to  the  method  employed  above. 


Year 

Births 

Calculated  population 

Birth-rate  per 
thousand  inhabitants 

Austria 

Hungary 

Austria 

Hungary 

Austria 

Hungary 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  . 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 

941,375 
941,239 
923,545 
898,702 
903,407 
864,763 

755,888 
776,395 
742,899 
732,767 
765,891 
735,626 

28,086,000 
28,328,000 
28,571,000 
28,822,000 
29,075,000 
29,329,000 

20,559,000 
20,722,000 
20,886,000 
21,058,000 
21,229,000 
21,407,000 

33-5 
33-2 
32-3 
31-2 
31-1 
29-5 

36-  8 

37-  5 

35-  6 
34-8 

36-  1 
34-4 

Thus  the  average  birth-rate  for  the  years  1908-1913  was 
31-9  per  thousand  for  Austria  and  35-9  for  Hungary.  These 
figures  correspond  with  the  averages  given  in  the  Annuaire 
international  de  Statistique,  which  may  be  used  as  a  check  on 
the  correctness  of  the  population  estimates.  Assuming  that  the 
birth-rate  during  the  following  years  would  have  fallen  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  years  mentioned,  and  applying  the  birth-rate 
thus  expected  to  the  above  calculated  populations  for  the  years 
1914-1917,  the  expected  number  of  births  as  stated  in  the 
following  table  is  arrived  at : 

1569.37  -.a- 
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Austria 


Tear 

Expected 
birth-rate 

Expected 
births 1 

Actual 
birUis 

Births  less 
than  expected 

1915 
1916 
1917 

L'S-li 

21-2 

512,100 
.-.03.900 
495,600 

370,800 
269.100 

141,300 
234,800 

Hungary 

1915 
1916 
1917 

33-4 
32-9 
32-4 

726.900 
721.900 
71f,..suo 

512,300 
333.600 
311.300 

214.600 
388.300 
405.500 

»  Austria  without  Galicia,  Uukovina,  and  Dalmatia. 


As  the  returns  at  hand  concerning  the  actual  number  of  births 
in  Austria  do  not  include  the  provinces  of  Galicia,  Bukovina,  and 
Dalmatia,  the  calculated  expected  births  are  reduced  by  a 
proportion  (40  per  cent.)  corresponding  to  the  births  usually 
(i.e.  in  1907  and  1909-1911)  occurring  in  these  provinces. 

During  the  years  covered  by  the  table  there  were  about. 
376,000  births  in  Austria  and  about  1,000,000  births  in  Hungary 
less  than  were  to  be  expected  according  to  pre-war  experience. 
For  the  years  1917-1919  the  absolute  fall  in  the  case  of  Austria 
may  be  estimated  at  the  same  as  in  the  year  1916  at  the  lowest 
(see  below  concerning  Vienna) ;  and  for  Hungary  the  fall  in  1918 
and  1919  is  also  a»umed  to  be  as  great  as  in  the  year  1917. 
We  thus  arrive  at  an  aggregate  loss  of  1,080,000  births  for 
Austria  and  1,819,000  for  Hungary. 

For  the  city  of  Vienna  we  have  further  returns  concerning 
the  number  of  births  in  the  years  1913-1917  : 

Year  Births 

1913  .  .  .  37,387 

1914  .  .  .  36,378 

1915  .  .  .  29,257 

1916  .  .  .  23,491 

1917  .  .  .  20,674 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  absolute  decrease  was  continuous, 
but  as  the  population  of  the  city  is  not  known  and  cannot  be 
calculated,  it  is  impossible  to  state  any  proportional  number 
for  the  extent  of  the  decrease.    Since  the  population  certainly 
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did  not  decrease  very  much,  however,  owing  to  the  great 
political,  economic,  and  administrative  importance  of  the  city, 
the  figures  may  still  be  taken  as  a  check  on  the  assumption 
stated  above  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  births,  both 
absolute  and  relative,  continued  in  the  years  following  1916. 
As  a  further  check  the  following  table,  quoted  from  Doring, 
shows  the  total  number  of  births  in  Vienna,  Budapest,  and 
Prague  with  suburbs : 

Year  Births 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


67,639 
52,800 
42,695 
39,534 
37,341 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  show  the  same  movement  as 
those  given  above. 

Deaths.  Concerning  the  mortality  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
civil  population  during  the  war  years  we  have  very  little 
information.  In  most  cases  the  reports  apply  to  certain  diseases 
only  or  to  some  separate  towns  ;  moreover,  they  cover  only  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  when  its  effects  were  not  yet  felt  to  their 
full  extent.  In  the  following,  accordingly,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  submitting  the  facts  contained  in  the  material  at 
our  disposal,  which  is  too  meagre  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  elaborate 
calculations. 

Concerning  the  mortality  in  Vienna  we  present  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  can  be  used  only  with  reservation,  however, 
as  the  population  on  which  the  deaths  fall  is  not  known, 
and  the  figures  include  all  deaths  that  occurred  in  the  city, 
including  those  among  military  persons  in  hospitals  and  among 
strangers : 

Deaths  in  Vienna 


1913 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1st  quarter 

9,477 

10,326 

10,601 

12,560 

11,132 

2nd  „ 

8,566 

9,369 

10,289 

12,791 

11,491 

3rd  „ 

6,713 

8,000 

8,100 

10,528 

10,560 

4th  „ 

7,963 

9,059 

8,004 

9,664 

17,547 

Year 

32,719 

36,754 

36,994 

45,543 

50,730 

N  2 
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The  mortality  among  Vienna's  own  population  is  known  only 
up  to  1915,  and  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Year 

1913 
1914 
1915 


Total  deailis 
30,613 
31,480 
33,052 


Deaths  over  one  year 
24.780 
26.406 
28.593 


In  six  Austrian  towns  (Aussig,  Briinn.  Graz,  Innsbruck, 
Linz,and  Pilsen)  the  following  deaths  occurred  in  1914  and  1916 : 


Year 

1914 
1916 


Total  deaths 
11.859 
I 1 2 


Deaths  over  one  year 

10,237 
14.124 


These  figures,  which  show  a  pronounced  increase  falling 
almost  wholly  on  the  ages  over  one  year,  include  deaths  among 
military  persons  and  strangers.  Besides  this  material  we  have 
some  statements  concerning  the  various  diseases  responsible 
for  the  deaths  during  the  war  years.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  death-  in  Vienna  due  1o  tuberculosis  : 


Year 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
191S 


Deaths 

6.393 
6.430 
6,223 
7.810 
9.651 
11.741 
11.423 


The  figures  cover  the  whole  population  of  the  city.  Among 
its  own  population  there  were  in  1914  approximately  6,000 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  (2,700  among  women)  and  in  1918 
approximately  9,000  (4,900  among  women). 

In  Galicia  16,000  deaths  from  cholera  occurred  up  to  the  end 
of  1915.  Moreover,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  and  similar 
epidemic  diseases  caused  a  very  great  number  of  deaths, 
especially  in  Galicia  and  Bukovina. 

On  the  basis  of  these  returns  it  is  shown  that  the  civil  mortality 
increased  strongly,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  express  the  amount 
of  the  increase  in  figures. 

For  Hungary  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  the  following  table  for 
the  years  1915-1916  : 
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Year 

Deaths  over 
one  year 

Deaths  under 
one  year 

Calculated 
deaths  over 
one  year 

Calculated 
deaths  under 
one  year 

1915  . 

359,000 

111,000 

356,000 

102,000 

1916  . 

306,000 

64,000 

360,000 

66,600 

In  the  city  of  Budapest  there  were  3,422  deaths  in  1913 
from  tuberculosis,  while  the  corresponding  figures  for  the 
years  1916,  1917,  and  1918  were  4,937,  6,658,  and  6,248 
respectively.  From  Hungary  we  have  also  reports  showing 
a  wide  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases,  but  the  information  is 
of  no  value  as  statistical  material. 

Finland 

From  Mr.  Kovero,  Director  of  the  Statistiska  Centralbyran, 
Helsingfors,  I  received  some  information  concerning  the  vital 
losses  in  the  Finnish  population  during  the  war. 

Owing  to  special  political  circumstances,  Finland,  while 
under  Russian  supremacy,  did  not  send  soldiers  to  fight  in  the 
war.  Only  in  the  war  of  independence  against  Russia  and  in 
the  civil  war  between  the  '  red  '  and  '  white  '  factions  did  the 
country  suffer  heavy  losses. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  the  movement  of  the 
population.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  deaths  reported 
for  registration  in  the  church  books  has  been  prepared,  but  the 
registrations  are  certainly  very  incomplete,  partly  on  account 
of  the  disorder  prevalent  during  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Kovero 
thinks  that  the  actual  number  of  deaths  (between  28,000  and 
29,000)  exceeds  the  number  registered  in  the  church  books  by 
about  5,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  from  war 
causes  and  the  number  of  missing  registered  in  the  church  books  : 

Men  Women 

Killed  6,716  78 

Died  of  diseases  caused  by  war  .      15,020  399 

Murdered  civilians     .       .       .        1,535  45 

Total  .       .      23,271  522 

o 

According  to  the  Statistisk  Arsbok  for  1918  the  population 
of  Finland  was  3,325,000  on  December  31,  1916,  so  that  the 
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deaths  caused  directly  by  the  war  (29,000)  totalled  about 
8-8  per  thousand  of  the  population.  Considering  the  com- 
paratively short  duration  of  the  war,  the  losses  are  rather  heavy. 
The  length  of  time  covered  by  the  reports  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  figures  appear  to  apply  to  the  period  from  the  end  of 
January  to  the  middle  of  May  1918. 

The  deaths  from  influenza  arc  not  included  in  the  above 
number.  The  medical  department  in  Finland  gives  the  follow- 
ing number  of  reported  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  towns  of 
Finland:  1917,  11.461  ;  1918,  33,516;  1919,  26,456.  As  the 
total  population  of  the  towns  of  Finland  in  1916  was  521,000, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  disease  must  have  been  quite  general. 

In  the  Social  Tidsskrift,  Helsingfors.1  a  statistical  analysis  is 
given  of  the  families  with  children  under  fifteen  years  who  lost 
their  support  ers  (luring  the  war  of  indejKMulenci'and  t  he  civil  war. 
The  analysis  comprises  5.194  families  with  14,145  children,  but 
the  number  of  lost  supporters  stated  is  considered  too  low. 

The  number  of  supporters  lost  fall  under  the  heads  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


Supporters 

lit  il 

White 

No  Parti/ 

Executed  . 

1,418 

Died  in  prisons  . 

1.831 

Killed 

60") 

227 

Missing 

140 

6 

17 

Disabled  . 

44 

7 

Murdered  . 

m 

178 

131 

Other  causes 

154 

70 

Total  . 

4,532 

425 

218 

As  the  above  table  comprises  only  the  supporters  of  families, 
it  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  general  conclusions  concerning 
the  total  losses  during  the  war. 

The  connexion  between  the  cause  of  death  and  political 
party  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  even  though  the  individual 
causes  are  to  a  considerable  extent  based  on  estimates  which 
can  hardly  escape  political  colouring. 

1  Xos.  5  and  0,  1919. 
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